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Heartbreak House: Shaw’s Elegy for Europe 


by Robert W. Corrigan’ 


“Heartbreak House is not merely the name of the play which follows 
this preface. It is cultured, leisured Europe before the war .. .” 


With these words George Bernard Shaw begins his preface to 
Heartbreak House. The rest of the preface is a description of how the 
basic assumptions of the Western World were all too rapidly dis- 
integrating and how they finally were destroyed in the First World 
War. The most important of these to go was the assumption that the 
rational rather than the irrational is the dominant mode of human 
existence. Shaw, though he fought the good fight, was of that legion 
of iconoclasts who realized that man is not so much a creature of 
reason as a victim of irrational and unconscious forces. It is in Heart- 
break House that Shaw first came to grips without equivocation with 
those questions that haunted Ibsen, Strindberg, and Chekhov before 
him. How is one to live in an irrational world? How is one to give 
meaning to life in a world where you don’t know the rules? How are 
human relationships to be meaningfully maintained when you can’t 
be sure of your feelings and when your feelings can change without 
your knowing itP How can man live without being destroyed when 
irreconcilable conflict is the central fact of all life? 


Now to make dissonance rather than the harmony of reconciliation 
the central condition of the universe, is to accept as a premise a view 
of life which leads in drama, as in life, to a world in which men and 
women, heroes and heroines, become victims in a disor’ >red world 
which they have not created and which they have no moral obligation 
to correct. It is this shift in attitude which helps us to understand the 
resigned quality of Chekhov's plays. Why are his plays so seemingly 
undramatic? Why the elegiac note? Why the flat and featureless tone 
and the melancholic atmosphere? Chekhov cannot feel committed to 
the future of such a world, and vet he finds no escape into the past. 
The result is a kind of stasis of loss and helplessness. And so to the 
Preface of Heartbreak House. “It was to him [Chekhov] the house in 
which Europe was stifling its soul; and he knew that our utter enerva- 
tion and futilization in that overheated drawing-room atmosphere was 
delivering the world over to the control of ignorant and soulless cun- 
ning and energy, with the frightful consequences which have now 
overtaken it... .” This, then, is the tone of Chekhov's world, in no 
less detail, this is the tone of Shaw’s society in Heartbreak House. 
“What a vile world it is.” Ellie Dunn laughs bitterly, and although we 
seek for an answer, a Shavian hope, the only cry that reaches us 
abandons us to judgment: “It doesn’t concern me. I’m nearly out of it.” 


The world of Heartbreak House is one that has misplaced per- 
manently the life, vitality, and victory of Major Barbara. The people 
who whirl before us in this mad “dance of death” rapidly lose what- 


1Mr. Corrigan is on the drama faculty at Tulane University, New Orleans, La., and edits 
The Tulane Drama Review. 
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ever veneer of virtue they may have had and stand revealed as vain, 
insipid, blind, and vapid, men and women who have made their 
society into “an economic, political, and as far as practical, a moral 
vacuum. ...” But, here the Shavian “true believer” will rise up in 
Godly wrath and cry, “Nay, ‘tis not so! Have you forgotten that 
magnificient old man, Captain Shotover and our Ellie, so fine and 
true? How can you condemn them along with the rest? It is they 
who will save the world. They are our hope,” and the “not-so-true 
believer” will recall Major Barbara and say: “Well, what if Boss Man- 
gan isn't quite the ‘same’ as Undershaft? Ellie can still use the money 
and redeem mankind.” But these true believers and not-so-true be- 
lievers have neglected to read beyond the first act of the play (admit- 
tedly written before the first shot was fired in World War I and hence, 
under different motivation) and have even read that first act inade- 
quately. Still, it must be granted that the enveloping despair and 
hopelessness, the modernism of Shaw and the other writers of our 
age, is not clear upon first sight. Only toward the end of the first 
act does a dark cloud begin to form and hover over the background 
of the action. The question arises, not for the first nor last time, of 
what to do about men like Boss Mangan. The whole tone of the 
speech strikes the first note of this ominous atmosphere. 


CAPTAIN SHOTOVER: What then is to be done? Are we to be kept 
for ever in the mud by these hogs to whom the universe is nothing but a 
machine for greasing their bristles and filling their snouts? . . 

HECTOR: Who are we that we should judge them? 


CAPTAIN SHOTOVER. What are they that they should judge us? Yet 
they do, unhesitatingly. There is enmity between our seed and their 
seed. They know it and act on it, strangling our souls. They believe in 
themselves. When we believe in ourselves, we shall kill them. 


It is at this point, we could speculate, that World War I has 
broken out or is extremely close. There has been a radical change in 
the intervening years between Major Barbara and Heartbreak House. 
Man has lost faith in himself and without faith there can be no truth. 
This is the theme of Heartbreak House as it has been the theme of 
so many of Shaw's plays. How does man find a faith in himself that 
will lead to the truthP Man doesn’t in Heartbreak Housc. In acts two 
and three of the play unrestrained stupidity and evil — the nothing- 
ness of the characters and their philosophy, their inability to live in 
the modern world, their unworthiness to be preserved — is revealed. 


Before answering the question of the true believers, let’s consider 
some of these men and women who shall inherit the earth. Which 
of them is the one who is able, as Captain Shotover puts it, to “Learn 
your business as an Englishman.” There is Boss Mangan, but he has 
already been condemned and suffers the death penalty. An essential 
difference between Undershaft and Mangan has developed. Under- 
shaft moved with the times. The world was scurrying toward chaos 
with his help but the sooner it got there, the sooner could the rebirth 
begin. And while moving toward it, Undershaft could still be lost 
in his work. He did not control his factory of death: it controlled 
him. Out of it grew a means of salvation. With his money he could 
destroy poverty, the greatest of all evils. Man could be morally 
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saved if physically averted from starvation. But this is not so with 
Boss Mangan. When, at the end of act one, the Captain is trying to 
think of a new invention to gain money, he says, “give me deeper 
darkness. Money is not made in the light,” there is a clue to what 
Mangan will say of himself: “. . . I let the other fellows start them. 
They put all their money and their friends’ money into starting them. 
They wear out their souls and bodies trying to make a success of them. 
... [then] I step in [and take over] .. . my kind heart is all rot... ” 
But this isn’t the final condemnation of Mangan for we learn that this 
isn’t true; his millions aren’t really his. In the end, Mangan cannot 
even serve as the object of our hatred; we can only pity him for there 
is nothing in him to hate. He is one of Shot’s “Trimmers” who was 
not man enough to be damned. At the same time, it is Boss Mangan 
who realizes and suffers one of the true depravities of the people of 
Heartbreak House — the moral nakedness of their stricken souls: 


Shame! What shame is there in this house? Let’s all strip stark naked. 


We may as well do the thing thoroughly when we're about it. We've 
stripped ourselves morally naked: well, let us strip ourselves physically 
naked as well, and see how we like it... . 


Next consider what Shaw has made of Mazzini. At first we might 
discard him entirely as being a man capable of being duped by Man- 
gan. Then there is a slight recovery in our estimation of this man, for 
he himself realizes his inability to control'a business: “. . . we should 
ruin the business in a year .. . But Mangan keeps us in order . . . We 
could never do without him.” There seems to be a possibility for 
Mazzini if he recognizes his failings. But finally we must return to 
our first position; he cannot be a source of help. Mazzini’s flaw lies 
in the fact that he is too completely the opposite of Mangan. The one 
is all outside and the other all interior, the one an empty shell and 
the other a boneless jelly. Mazzini fails to “act” in any case and finds 
his ease in the society of Heartbreak House. “You are,” he says, “very 
charming people, most advanced, unprejudiced, frank, humane, un- 
conventional, democratic, freethinking, and everything that is delight- 
ful to thoughtful people.” This is the absolute antithesis of any de- 
scription of the inmates of Heartbreak House. Mazzini is the typical 
man who just goes along thinking, “This is the best of all possible 
worlds so why try to change it.” He says as much, “. . . but nothing 
happened except, of course, the usual poverty and crime and drink 
that we are used to. Nothing ever does happen. It’s amazing how 
well we get along, all things considered. . . .” “Nothing will happen,” 
assures Mazzini and of course, nothing does except a World War. 


What then do we find in the other people in the play? Which of 
them has Shaw picked to be the Savior of the world? Hector-a 
charming liar, a gay, handsome conversationalist who is unable to 
support himself. Randall — manipulated by his brother’s wife, cow- 
ardly, almost nonexistent as a force. The burglar — a practical man 
of business. Unfortunately, he gets caught and is killed along with 
Mangan by the single bomb. Lady Utterword — scarcely a positive 
example but very pretty. Mrs. Hushabye — quite dominating, a wo- 
man who likes to manipulate people but also a woman who fails to 
see beneath the superficial social aura of Heartbreak House. There 
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is a hint, possibly, that Shaw might be considering an absentee char- 
acter for her real Savior — Lady Utterword’s husband, Hastings, — 
or at least he may be thought to be a stopgap to utter destruction. 
Hastings is the true Englishman who stays behind the scenes and 
“keeps the home fires burning.” “Perhaps somebody cleverer than 
you and Mr. Mangan was at work all the time,” Mrs. Utterword tells 
Mazzini when he wonders why everything hasn’t blown up before. 
Significantly, to follow this line of thought, the play does end with 
Randall playing, if a littlke weakly, “Keep the home fires burning.” 
However, if Shaw intended this idea to be important, he failed to 
develop it very convincingly. 


Up to this point, we have found the people of Heartbreak House 
to be singularly unworthy. This is probably agreed to by everyone. 
“But,” question those true believers and not-so-true believers, “you 
still haven’t disposed of Captain Shotover and Ellie! Wouldn’t one of 
them be available to brighten the despair of the play?” Let’s look 
closely at these two as a final hope. 


Captain Shotover, delightful as he is, cannot be a candidate for 
the man to whom one could say: “What must we do to be saved?” 
First of all, his life has been spent and he has accomplished little for 
his fellow man. His philosophy of life in his own words is one of self- 
interest above all: “A man’s interest in the world is only the overflow 
from his interest in himself.” His main activity is working out a means 
of destroying his fellow men with a dynamite which explodes by 
thought. For some of those believers in Shaw, he cancels out the 
hope found in Major Barbara. “You are going to let the fear of pov- 
erty govern your life; and your reward will be that you will eat, but 
you will not live.” The solution of Undershaft is no longer feasible 
in Heartbreak House. Money will not save men — not even Ellie. Shot- 
over sees clearly what Heartbreak House has become and more; he 
sees that a judgment is going to be exacted. In not accepting any 
responsibility, in trying to run away, the Captain has found an escape 
of sorts. “I cannot bear men and women. | have to run away. I must 
run away now.” His old age is not an enjoyab:e one to him. “I can't 
remember what I really am. I feel nothing but the accursed happi- 
ness I have dreaded all my life: the happiness that comes as life 
goes, the happiness of yielding and dreaming instead of resisting and 
doing, the sweetness of fruit that is going rotten.” Shaw has taken 
away from this society even the hope of a peaceful old age which 
awaits a heavenly home. The Captain fears and hates sleep, so he 
drinks to keep awake and away from death. 


Captain Shotover does serve however a purpose that no one else 
in the play can — he speaks the truth. He is essential as a partner 
for Ellie. The two of them must provide the answers no matter what 
they may be. Ellie, from the first, turns to him for guidance. Ellie 
stands, in one sense, for everyman or everywoman. She is a character 
who asks the eternal questions: “What is truth and reality? How can 
I exist in this futile world?” In the beginning we fee! that she will 
perhaps find the answer but slowly as more and more deception, 
cruelty, and emptiness is revealed around her, she too becomes 
embittered. “What a vile world it is!” she cries. But Captain Shotover 
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only replies, “It doesn’t concern me. I’m nearly out of it.” Ellie comes 
to realize that the things she had first looked for in Heartbreak House 
cannot be found — even in the Captain. She turns to him as the best 
of those available, but her philosophy in doing so is negative: “. . . | 
feel now as if there was nothing I could do, because I want nothing.” 
Captain Shotover understands that she is clinging to something that 
doesn't exist. When she says, “Your own spirit is not dead,” he replies, 
“Echoes: nothing but echoes. The last shot was fired years ago.” And 
clinging to the old man, Ellie moves farther and farther from any 
solution to her questions. Until, at the end she is lost, callously dis- 
appointed at the shortness of the bombing attack. Her future is the 
most despairing of all, for when Mrs. Hushabye says: “But what a 
glorious experience. I hope they'll come again tomorrow night,” 
Ellie (radiant at the prospect) answers, “Oh, I hope so.” Is this Shaw’s 
answer? Could there be anything more ironical than his choice of 
words — “radiant” and “I hope” — symbols of future salvation applied 
to a request for more war and death. Nothing is left — nothing is real 
or true in Heartbreak House. Ellie states her own failure and that of 
those around her. 


There seems to be nothing real in the world except my father and 
Shakespeare. Marcus’s tigers are false; Mr. Mangan’s millions are false; 
there is nothing really strong and true about Hesione but her beautiful 
black hair; and Lady Utterword’s is too pretty to be real. The only 
thing that was left to me was the Captain’s seventh degree of con- 
centration; and that turns out to be — Captain Shotover: Rum! 


COMING IN THE JANUARY ISSUE 


Accent on Caesar and Cleopatra: three articles: 
“Better than Shakespeare?” by Felix Grendon 
“The Cleopatra Rug Scene” by George W. Whiting 


“Comic Catharsis in Caesar and Cleopatra, by Gordon W. 
Couchman 


“The Bishop, the Dancer and Bernard Shaw,” by Warren S. Smith 
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Bernard Shaw’s Marxist Utopias 


by Paul A. Hummert’ 


In only three plays did Shaw set his scene in the distant future. 
Each appeared during significant moments of Shaw’s life. Back to 
Methuselah, the first of these Utopian plays, was completed in 1920, 
two years after World War I; The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles 
appeared in 1934 when World War II was already in the making; the 
last, Farfetched Fables, was produced on September 6, 1950, just two 
months before Shaw died. In each of these Utopias two fundamental 
Shavian themes prevail: one of these, Creative Evolution, Shaw him- 
self explicitly expounds; the other, Marxist Communism rather than 
Fabian Socialism, is my own contention. I believe, along with William 
Irvine, that Shaw's basic optimism caused him to seize upon the 
religion of Creative Evolution at a time when he was becoming dis- 
illusioned by the Fabian method of achieving Socialism. It is there- 
fore significant, I contend, that Shaw should develop fully the re- 
ligior. of Creative Evolution shortly after Lenin had swiftly achieved 
Socialism through revolution. My analysis of these plays will show 
Karl Marx’s brand of Socialism to be the real companion of Creative 
Evolution and hence that these two doctrines, one religious, the other 
political and economic, hold the secret to a thorough understanding 
of Bernard Shaw’s vision of the future. 


Three famous biographers of Shaw, Archibald Henderson, Hes- 
keth Pearson, and William Irvine, amply indicate the importance of 
Karl Marx in the thinking and art of Bernard Shaw. Henderson, in 
his monumental biography, George Bernard Shaw, His Life and 
Works, points out that “the decisive and revolutionary changes in 
Shaw's truly ‘chequered’ career were due, in almost all cases, to the 
adventitious or deliberate influence of some dominant personality in 
literature or in life.”’ He then lists the following names: Shelley, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Marx, Wagner, Mozart, and Michael Angelo, and 
adds that the “crucial conjectures in his career are closely associated 
with these names in art, music, literature, and philosophy.” Of Karl 
Marx's influence, Henderson says: 


Whilst Marx left Shaw unconvinced as to Marxian economics, he left 
him profoundly imbued with Marxian convictions. .. . No single book — 
not the Bible of orthodoxy and respectability, certainly — has influenced 
Shaw so much as the ‘bible of the working classes’ Das Kapital. . . # 


Hesketh Pearson in a much later biography has this to say of the 
Marxist place in the Shavian thought syntheses: 


From the moment that Shaw imbibed the gospel according to Saint Marx 
he began to preach it on every occasion, under every sort of condition, 
though as time went on he corrected errors in Marx’s economic creed and 
worked out the distinctively British brand of socialism known as Fabian- 


1Dr. Hummert teaches English at Loyola a, Chicago, Illinois. 
2The Universe of G.B.S. (New York, 1942), pp. 84 

3 (Cincinnati, 1911), p. 20. 

‘Tbid., pp. 160-161. 
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ism. . . . As one who has not read Karl Marx, who has no intention of 
reading Karl Marx, and who would far rather die than read Karl Marx, 
it is a little difficult for me to trace the precise nature of his influence on 
Shaw; but that Das Kapital had a tremendous effect on him there is not 
the smallest doubt; it converted him to Socialism, turned him into a 
revolutionary writer, made him a political agitator, changed his out- 
look, directed his energy, influenced his art, gave him a religion, and, 


as he claimed, made a man of him... 3 

In a still later study of Shaw, The Universe of G.B.S., William 
Irvine isolates Marxism from Fabianism in the Shavian scheme of 
philosophy. He tells us that although Shaw became a Fabian because 
of “his sense of legality, his aversion to violence, fatalism, mechanism,” 
still the revolutionary religion of Marx “smoldered for a lifetime be- 
cause of his hatred of Philistinism, his puritan predilection for the 
honesty of root-and-branch reform, his growing distrust of democracy 
and gradualism.” 


But it was really Shaw himself who convinced me of the im- 
portance of Karl Marx’s doctrines to Shaw’s vision of the future. How 
could anyone ignore the Marxian influence when he reads the follow- 
ing untypical praise (Shaw rarely lavished praise on anyone) that 
Shaw heaps on the author of Das Kapital? 


He [Marx] never condescends to cast a glance of useless longing at 
the past: his cry to the present is always, Pass by: we are waiting for 
the future. Nor is the future at all mysterious, uncertain or dreadful . . . 
to him. There is not a word of hope or fear, nor appeal to chance 
or providence, nor vain remonstrance with Nature, nor optimism nor 
enthusiasm, nor pessimism, nor cynicism, nor any other familiar sign 
of the giddiness which seizes men when they climb to the heights which 
command a view of the past, present and future of human society. 
Marx keeps his head like a god. He has discovered the law of social 
development and knows what must come. The thread of history is in 


his hand.’ 


Let us then turn to the Utopias of Bernard Shaw to see how 
Marx's “law of social development” helped him to know “what must 
come.” In the Preface to Back to Methuselah Shaw begins his exposi- 
tion of the nature of Creative Evolution on the assumption that it is 
doubtful whether “. . . . the human animal, as he exists at present, 
is capable of solving the social problems raised by his own aggrega- 
tion, or as he calls it, his civilization.”» He says that during his “forty 
years public work as a Socialist” he confirmed this doubt. Thus Shaw 
airs his disillusionment with the Fabian method and indicates that 
his basic optimism, as Irvine calls it, needed a new ideal to cling to. 
He backs up this disillusionment with the usual Marxian indictments 
of capitalistic civilization. Bourgeois education is again bitterly 
attacked: “Our schools,” Shaw exclaims, “teach the morality of feudal- 
ism corrupted by commercialism, and hold up the military conqueror, 
the robber baron, and the profiteer, as models of the illustrious and 


a A Full Length Portrait (New York, 1942), pp. 51-52. 
p. 


7 Henderson, p. 161. 

8 The Collected Works of Bernard Shaw Ayot St. Lawrence Edition, (New York, 1930), 
Vol. XVI, pp. xi-xii. Unless otherwise specified, all citations from Shaw’s Back to Methu- 
selah refer to this edition. 
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the successful. .. .” And, he adds, as soon as a genius (really Shaw’s 
realist) sees through to the cash basis of the civilization fostering this 
type of education, he is hunted like a mad dog: 


Byron and Shelley had to fly to Italy, whilst Castlereagh and Eldon 
ruled the roost at-home. Rousseau was hunted from frontier to frontier; 
Karl Marx starved in exile in a Soho lodging; Ruskin’s articles were 
refused by the magazines (he was too rich to be otherwise persecuted ); 
whilst mindless forgotten nonctities governed the land; sent men to the 
prison or the gallows for blasphemy and sedition (meaning the truth 
about the Church and the State); and sedulously stored up the social 
disease and corruption which explode from time to time in gigantic boils 
that have to be lanced by a million bayonets. This is the result of 
allopathic education. .. . 


Shaw continues his buildup to the exposition of Creative Evolu- 
tion by denouncing Darwin. In this section of the Preface entitled 
“Darwin and Karl Marx” he shows the tremendous influence of the 
thinking of these two giants. In mildly qualified terms he reveals 
his own thoughts concerning the doctrines of Marx, thoughts that are, 
on the whole, as enthusiastic as they were when he first read Das 
Kapital. He eulogizes: 


The moment Marx showed that the relation of the bourgeoisie to society 
was grossly immoral and disastrous, and that the whited wall of starched 
shirt fronts concealed and defended the most infamous of all tyrannies 
and the basest of all robberies, he became an inspired prophet in the 
mind of every generous soul whom his book reached. He had said 
and proved what they wanted to have proved; and they would hear 
nothing against him . . . he exposed the bourgeoisie and made an end 
of its moral prestige. That was enough: like Darwin he had for the 
moment the World Will by the ear. Marx had, too, what Darwin had 
not: implacability and a fine Jewish literary gift, with terrible powers 
of hatred, invective, irony, and all the bitter qualities bred, first in the 
oppression of a rather pampered young genius (Marx was the spoilt 
child of a well-to-do family) by a social system utterly uncongenial to 
him, and later on by exile and poverty. Thus Marx and Darwin be- 
tween them toppled over two closely related idols, and became the 
prophets of two new creeds. 


But after this last statement Shaw’s praise of Darwin stops; from 
here on in he shows how Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection was 
closely linked with Capitalism, so closely linked, he says, “that Marx 
regarded it an economic product rather than a biolegical theory.” 
He continues: 


Never in history, as far as we know, had there been such a determined, 
richly subsidized, politically organized attempt to persuade the human 
race that all progress, all prosperity, all salvation, individual and social, 
depend on an unrestrained conflict for food and money, on the sup- 
pression and elimination of the weak by the strong, on Free Trade, Free 
Contract, Free Competition, Natural Liberty, Laissez-faire: in short, 
on ‘doing the other fellow down’ with impunity, all interference by a 
guiding government, all organization to protect legalized fraud against 
fisticuffs, all attempts to introduce human purpose and design and fore- 
thought into the industrial welter being ‘contrary to the laws of political 
economy. Even the proletariat sympathized, though to them Capitalist 
liberty meant only wage slavery without the legal safeguards of chattel 
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slavery. People were tired of governments and kings and priests and 
providences, and wanted to find out how Nature would arrange matters 
if she were let alone. And they found it out to their cost in the days 
when Lancashire used up nine generations of wage slaves in one genera- 
ation of their masters. But their masters, becoming richer and richer, 
were very well satisfied; and Bastiat proved convincingly that Nature 
had arranged Economic Harmonies which would settle social questions 
far better than theocracies or aristocracies or mobocracies, the real 
deus ex machina being unrestrained plutocracy. 


Shaw then begins to expound the real basis for Creative Evolu- 
tion, the Lamarckian theory of purposeful selection through the hu- 
man will —a theory which he had believed for a long time. He said 
that Russia was the first to apply Lamarck’s doctrine to politics 
through rulers like Lenin “. . . who perceive that Material Commun- 
ism is at all events more effective than Materialist Nihilism, and are 
attempting to move in an intelligent and ordered manner, practicing 
a very strenuous Intentional Selection of workers as fitter to survive 
than idlers; whilst the Western Powers are drifting and colliding and 
running on the rocks, in the hope that if they continue to do their 
worst they will get Naturally selected for survival without the trouble 
of thinking about it.” Thus Shaw ties in his Lamarckian religion with 
his Marxian economics made flesh and blood in the Proletarian dic- 
tatorship of Lenin, and therefore in Back to Methuselah and especially 
the plays of the thirties this combined theme will motivate the plots 
and characters. It is as though Shaw, previously disillusioned by the 
Fabian method and therefore intent only on hammering away at cap- 
italist foundations in the plays that preceded the Russian upheaval,’ 
now felt that he was liberated from that task by Lenin’s accomplish- 
ment in Russia and could face the future (all the way to A.D. 31,920 
in Back to Methuselah) armed with two dogmas which he firmly 
clung to to the end of his days: in the Preface to his last Utopian play, 
Farfetched Fables, he said, “For nomenclatory purposes I may be 
called a Fabian Communist and Creative Evolutionist... .”” It will 
be noted that he said Communist, not Socialist, but why Fabian Com- 
munistP Because by this time the original leaders of the Fabian 
Movement, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, had been whole-heartedly 
converted to Russian Communism with its Marxist basis. In his preface 
to their The Truth about Soviet Russia, Shaw says, 


The history of Communist Russia for the past twenty years in the British 
and American Press is a record in recklessly prejudiced mendacity. The 
Webbs waited until the wreckage and ruin of the change was ended, 
its mistakes remedied, and the Communist State fairly launched. Then 
they went and investigated it. In their last two volumes they give us 
the first really scientific analysis of the Soviet State, and of its develop- 
ments of our political and social experiments and institutions, including 
trade unionism and cooperation, which we thought they abolished. No 
Russian could have done this all-important job for us. The Webbs knew 
England and knew what they were talking about. No one else did. 
They unhesitatingly gave the Soviet system their support, and announced 
it definitely as a New Civilization.” 


®For an analysis of the plays from Man and Superman to Heartbreak House, see my 
unpubl. diss. (Northwestern Univ., 1953) “Marxist Elements in the Works of George 
Bernard Shaw. 

10 Buoyant Billions, Farfetched Fables, and Shakes versus Shay (New York, 1948), p. 84. 

“(New York and London, 1942), p. 13. 
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Therefore, in light of this observation, it seems to me that by 
1948 Fabian and Marxist were one and the same as far as Shaw was 
concerned. , 


These two themes then, one religious, the other political and 
economic, we will see become an undercurrent of all the remaining 
literary accomplishments of Bernard Shaw. The many and diverse, 
sometimes conflicting themes of the plays that preceded Back to 
Methuselah have at last found a main channel. The Utopian plays 
certainly express this combined philosophy; for Shaw, the artist, now 
had a reinforced “mission in life.” At the end of the Preface to Back 
to Methuselah he formally announced this mission with regained 
optimism: 

. in 1901, I took the legend of Don Juan in its Mozartian form and 
made it a dramatic parable of Creative Evolution. But being then at the 
height of my invention and comic talent, I decorated it too brilliantly 
and lavishly. . . . I now find myself inspired to make a second legend of 
Creative Evolution without distractions and embellishments. My sands 
are running out; the exuberance of 1901 has aged into the garrulity of 
1920; and the war has been a stern intimation that the matter is not 
one to be trifled with. I abandon the legend of Don Juan with its erotic 
associations, and go back to the legend of the Garden of Eden. I exploit 
the eternal interest of the philosopher’s stone which enables men to live 
forever. I am not, I hope, under more illusion than is humanly inevitable 
as to the crudity of this my beginning of a Bible for Creative Evolution. 


And this is precisely what Back to Methuselah is, a bible with a basic 
“gospel according to St. Marx.” 


The first play of this “metabiological pentateuch,” In the Begin- 
ning, traces the urge of the Life Force, the god of Creative Evolution, 
in the activities of Adam and Eve. In typical Shavian irony 4 la 
The Devil's Disciple, the serpent becomes the symbol for good, for 
it is the serpent who urges Adam and Eve to create other human 
beings. In the second act of this play which deals with the world 
a few centuries later Marx’s economic interpretation of history enters 
the story: Cain, whom Eve calls the “anti-man” and whom Shaw 
develops as a thief and a murderer, becomes the father of Capitalism. 
The arrogant Cain voices the capitalist plan that Marx had penetrated 
in Das Kapital. Cain says to his parents: 

You neither of you know anything about life. You are simple country 

folk. You are the nurses and valets of the oxen and dogs and asses 

you have tamed to work for you. I can raise you out of that. I have a 

plan. Why not tame men and women to work for us? Why not bring 

them up from childhood never to know any other lot, so that they may 
believe that we are gods, and that they are here only to make life 
glorious for us? 


And Eve condemns this plan in a rhetoric similar to that of The Com- 
munist Manifesto.” Adam, the arch Philistine,” asks Eve why Cain’s 
plan is not a great thought and Eve replies, 


Because I would not have such wretches in my house. Because I hate 
creatures with two heads, or with withered limbs, or that are distorted 


2 For the best treatment of these character types, see Arthur Nethercot’s Men and Supermen 
(Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 46-47 and 103-104. 
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and perverted and unnatural. I have told Cain already that he is not 
a man and that Lua is not a woman: they are monsters. And now you 
want to make still more unnatural monsters, so that you may be utterly 
lazy and worthless, and that your tamed human animals may find work 
a blasting curse; but you’re a fool to your very marrow; and your beg- 
gage of a wife is worse. 


And Cain, the first capitalist, Shaw’s idealist type, immediately links 
religion with his plan just as Marx had said the robber barons did. 
Adam asks Cain what the voice said when he thought all that, and 
Cain piously replies, 


Why, it gave me a right. It said that my deed was a mark on me, a 
burnt-in mark such as Abel put on his sheep, that no man should slay 
me. And here I stand unslain, whilst the cowards who have never slain, 
the men who are content to be their brothers’ keepers instead of their 
masters, are despised and rejected, and slain like rabbits. He who bears 
the brand of Cain shall rule the earth. When he falls, he shall be 
avenged sevenfold: the Voice has said it; so beware how you plot 
against me, you and all the rest. 


Later Marx’s analysis of capitalist wars backed by its churches with 
their reward for immorality, Lenin’s opium of the people, is epitomized 
in the first capitalist’s plan. Cain continues, 


, death is not really death: it is the gate of another life; a life 
infinitely splendid and intense: a life of the soul alone: a life without 
clods or spades, hunger or fatigue — 


EVE. Selfish and idle, Cain. I know. 


CAIN. Selfish yes: life in which no man is his brother’s keeper, be- 
cause his brother can keep himself. But am I vile? In rejecting your 
drudgery, have I not embraced eyils and agonies of which you know 
nothing? The arrow is lighter in the hand than the spade; but the 
energy that drives it through the breast of a fighter is as fire to water 
compared with the strength that drives the spade into the harmless dirty 
clay. My strength is as the strength of ten because my heart is pure. 


And Cain is the arch idealist who rhapsodizes, 


; stay with the woman who gives you children: I will go to 
the woman who gives me dreams. Grope in the ground for your food: 
I will bring it from the skies with my arrows, or strike it down as it 
roams the earth in the pride of its life. If I must have food or die, I 
will at least have it as far removed from the earth as I can. The ox 
shall make it something nobler than grass before it comes to me. And 
as the man is nobler than the ox, I shall some day let my enemy eat the 
ox; and then I will slay and eat him. 


Shaw completes his Marxian symbolism of Cain as the father of cap- 
italism when Cain leaves his parents and mockingly versifies, “When 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the gentleman?” Eve 
replies, and in her reply Shaw blames Cain or Capitalism for shorten- 
ing the life expectancy of man. She says, “Through him and his like, 
death is gaining on life. Already most of our grandchildren die before 
they have sense enough to live.” But this first play does not end on 
a sour note. Shaw’s optimism, reinstated, I believe, by Lenin’s over- 
throw of Capitalism, shines through Eve's prediction of Marx’s 
millenium. She says, 
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Man need not live by bread alone. There is something else. We do 
not yet know-what it is; but some day we shall find out; and then we 
will live on that alone; and there shall be no more digging nor spin- 
ning, nor fighting nor killing. 


She might have added in Marx’s own terms, 


In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagon- 
isms, we shall have an association in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all.” 


Nor does Shaw forget the role of the true artist in this first play 
of Back to Methuselah. Eve, the realist, describes this role of the 
true artist in her refutation of Cain’s capitalist plan. She explains: 


They [artists] have not will enough to create instead of dreaming; but 
the serpent said that évery dream could be willed into creation by 
those strong eough to believe in it. There are others who cut out reeds 
of different lengths and blow through them, making lovely patterns of 
sound in the air; and some of them can weave the patterns together, 
sounding three reeds at the same time, and raising my soul to things for 
which I have no words. And others make little mammoths out of clay 
and make faces appear on flat stones, and ask me to create women for 
them with such faces. I have watched these faces and willed; and then 
I have made a woman-child that has grown up quite like them. And 
others think of numbers without having to count on fingers, and watch 
the sky at night, and give names to the stars, and can foretell when 
the sun will be covered with a black sauce-pan lid. And there is Tubal 
who made this wheel for me which has saved me so much labor. And 
there is Enoch who walks on the hills and hears the Voice continually, 
and has given up his will to do the will of the Voice, and has some of 
the Voice’s greatness. When they come, there is always some new won- 
der, or some new hope: something to live for. They never want to die, 
because they are always learning and always creating things of wisdom, 
or at least dreaming of them. And then you, Cain, come to me with 
your stupid fighting and destroying, and your foolish boasting; and 
you want me to tell you that it is all splendid, and that you are heroic, 
and that nothing but death or the dread of death makes life worth living. 
Away with you, you naughty child; and you, Adam, go on with your 
work and do not waste time listening to him. 


But she at once distinguishes between the true artist and Marx’s poet 
who is the paid wage laborer of the bourgeoisie. She adds, 


..% It took Enoch two hundred years to learn to interpret the 
will of the Voice. When he was a mere child of eighty, his babyish at- 
tempts to understand the Voice were more dangerous than the wrath 
of Cain. If they shorten their lives, they will dig and fight and kill 
and die; and their baby Enochs will tell them that it is the will of the 
Voice that they should dig and fight and kill and die forever. 


The baby Enochs are, of course, the artists who do the will of the 
capitalist. 


Thus in the first play of Shaw’s “Bible of Creative Evolution” we 
see once more the Marxist base. 


The second play of Back to Methuselah spans the centuries to 
Shaw’s own time, “the first years after the war.” But in this play we 


13“The Communist Manifesto,” Capital (New York, 1932), p. 343. 
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do not have the usual Marxian indictment of capitalist society. True, 
we have references to its evils, but Shaw is much more interested in 
getting to the future since Lenin had already paved the way for a 
better societv. In The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas, Shaw is 
primarily interested in expounding his Lamarckian theory of purpose- 
ful selection toward the lengthening of the human life span. But 
Shaw also shows the close connection between biology, politics, and 
economics, just as he had said Marx did when the latter regarded 
Darwin’s theory as an economic product rather than a _ biological 
theory. Conrad Barnabas, before revealing his theory of the “long 
livers,” equates his biology with politics and economics. He, “in the 
character of a laborer who earned thirteen shillings a week before 
the war and earns thirty now, where he can get it . . .” asks Burge, the 
politician, “. . . Would you allow your son to marry my daughter, or 
your daughter to marry my son?” Burge replies that his question is 
irrelevant, that it is not “a political question.” Conrad responds, “Then 
as a biologist, I don’t take the slightest interest in your politics; and 
I shall not walk across the street to vote for you or anyone else at 
the election. Good evening.” Thus Shaw again shows the connection 
between a classless society and Creative Evolution. One must go 
hand in hand with the other. 


In the next play The Thing Happens, Shaw projects into the future 
as far as A. D. 2170. It is significant that the two human creatures 
who were the first to be “long livers” were the former chambermaid 
of the brothers Barnabas, and Haslam, the simple Anglican pastor. 
In the Utopia of 2170 a classless society has already been established: 
Burge-Lubin, the President, doesn’t even know what a parlor maid is. 
The former parlor maid, now Mrs. Lutestring, Domestic Minister, 
reminisces on the “good old days” of capitalism; she says, 


. . . » You people nowadays can have no conception of the dread of 
poverty that hung over us then, or of the utter tiredness of forty years’ 
unending overwork and striving to make a shilling do the work of a 
pound. 

THE ARCHBISHOP. I wonder you did not kill yourself. I often 
wonder why the poor in those evil times did not kill themselves. They 
did not even kill other people. 

MRS. LUTESTRING. You never kill yourself, because you always 
may as well wait until tomorrow. And you have not energy enough to 
kill others. Besides, how can you blame them when you would do as 
they do if you were in their places? 

BURGE-LUBIN. Devilish poor consolation, that. 

MRS. LUTESTRING. There were other consolations in those days for 
people like me. We drank preparations of alcohol to relieve the strain 
of living and give us an artificial happiness. 

BURGE-LUBIN .(all together Alcohol! 


BURGE-LUBIN. (all together Alcohol! 
CONFUCIUS. making wry fm .. 2 
BARNABAS. faces) Disgusting! 


MRS. LUTESTRING. A little alcohol would improve your temper and 
manner, and make you much easier to live with, Mr. Accountant General. 
BURGE-LUBIN. (laughing) By George, I believe you! Try it, 
Barnabas. 
MRS. LUTESTRING. You, Mr. President, were born intoxicated with 
your own well-fed natural exuberance. You cannot imagine what aicohol 
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was to an underfed poor woman. I had carefully arranged my little 
savings so that I could get drunk, as we called it, once a week; and 
my only pleasure was looking forward that poor little debauch. This 
is what saved me from suicide. I could not bear to miss my next carouse. 


But society in 2170 A.D. is still incomplete, even though, as the Arch- 
bishop, the other “long liver” and the former Anglican pastor, reveals 
“revolutions had followed the Four Years War’ and made changes 
affecting a classless society. Only a longer life, at least three hundred 
years, can give man enough time to grow up and enjoy the contem- 
plation of Life. Thus Shaw, the artist, sets out to vivify the millenium 
which Marx was so vague about. 


The fourth play of Back to Methuselah, Tragedy of an Elderly 
Gentleman, spans another thousand or so years. The setting is in Ire- 
land, A. D. 3000. Shaw amusingly transports an elderly gentlemen 
from the British Empire, now transferred to the East, to this land of 
“long livers.” Even in A. D. 3000 Britain is still a capitalist world, and 
hence the Elderly Gentleman cannot understand the purified language 
of the people of a classless society; nor can they understand him. 
When the Woman asked the Elderly Gentleman why he is in her 
country, he replies in typical capitalist terminology: 


Is this land private property? If so, I make no claim. I proffer a shill- 
ing in satisfaction of damage (if any), and am ready to withdraw if you 
will be good enough to show me the nearest way. (He offers her a 
shilling. ) 
She, “examining it without much interest,” says, “I do not understand 
a single word of what you have just said.” 
THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. I am speaking the plainest Eng- 
lish. Are you the landlord? 
THE WOMAN. (shaking her head) There is a tradition in this part 


of the country of an animal with a name like that. It used to be hunted 
and shot in the barbarous ages. It is quite extinct now. 


In other words the classless society is still unintelligible to the Eng- 
lishman in A. D. 3000. Shaw continues his amusing contrast when 
later Zoo describes a Marxian community of women. One recalls 
Marx’s exclamation, “Abolition of the family: Even the most radical 
flare up at this infamous proposal of the Communists,” and since 
the Elderly Gentleman is certainly not one of the most radical, his 
reaction to Zoo’s revelation is doubly amusing. Zoo doesn’t even know 
the meaning of marriage, although she informed the Elderly Gentle- 
man that she has “only four children as yet.” He exclaims, “In Heav- 
en’s name, madam, how old are you?” 

ZOO. Fifty-six. 

THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. My knees are trembling. I fear I 

am ill. Not so young as I was. 


And a little later Zoo reveals the complete absence of the family 
in her society: After the Elderly Gentleman refers to his aged mother, 
Zoo says, 


Do you mean to say that your mother bothered about you after you 
were ten? 


“Tbid., p. 338. 
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THE ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. Naturally, madam. She was my 
mother. What would you have her do? 

ZOO. Go on to the next, of course. After eight or nine, children 
become quite uninteresting, except to themselves. I shouldn’t know my 
two eldest if I met them. 

This last revelation is too much for the Elderly Gentleman. He droops 
and begins babbling: “I am dying. Let me die. I wish to die.” 


Marxian internationalism also is fundamental to this classless 
Utopia. When the Elderly Gentleman gives Zoo his sentimental and 
highly amusing account of what happened to Ireland after England 
moved its empire to the East, Zoo comments, “. . . . what a ridiculous 
thing to call people Irish because they live in Ireland! You might 
as well call them Airish because they live in air. They must be just 
the same as other people. Why do you short-livers persist in making 
up silly stories about the world and trying to act as if they were 
true? .. .” In other words, is not this classless society of long-livers 
a symbol of Marx’s materialistic conception of history? That is, since 
there is no after life, we must make this world the best of places in 
which to live. Shaw is thus completing Marx’s doctrine and making 
it more worth while. He is taking pains, as the artist, to clarify the 
millenium which Marx was so vague about. 


But Shaw penetrates farther into the future than A. D. 3000. In 
this play, The Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman, the audience has 
its last glance at a capitalist society. By contrasting the old-fashioned 
views of the Elderly Gentleman with the fresh views of Zoo, who 
represents the classless Utopia of the long-livers, Shaw prepares his 
audience for the last play of Back to Methuselah. Zoo sums up this 
contrast when she says to the Elderly Gentleman, 

How often must I tell you that we are made wise not by the 
recollections of our past, but by the responsibilities of our future. I shall 

be more reckless when I am a tertiary than I am today. If you cannot 

understand that, at least you must admit that I have learnt from ter- 

tiaries. I have seen their work and lived under their institutions. Like 

all young things I rebelled against them; and in their hunger for new 

lights and new ideas they listened to me and encouraged me to rebel. 

But my ways did not work; and theirs did; and they were able to tell 

me why. They have no power over me except that power: They refuse 

all other power; and the consequence is that there are no limits to their 

power except the limits they set themselves. You are a child governed 

by children, who make so many mistakes and are so naughty that you 

are in continual rebellion against them; and as they can never convince 

you that they are right, they can govern you only by beating you, 

imprisoning you, torturing you, killing you if you disobey them without 
being strong enough to kill or torture them. 


And so Shaw rings up the curtain on the last play of the “meta- 
biological pentateuch” appropriately entitled, As Far As Thought 
Can Reach (A. D. 31,920). In this play not only are there no social 
classes, but among the ancients the difference between the sexes is 
almost indiscernible, and the ancients are hoping to shed their bodies 
soon so that they can become whirlpools of thought unencumbered 
in their contemplation of life. 


As the very end of this play Shaw surveys his theme, and through 
the words of Adam, Eve, Cain, and finally Lilith, his optimism for 
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the future is revealed. Once Cain (the symbol of capitalism) says, 
“There is no place on earth for me any longer . . .,” Eve can say 
triumphantly, “. . . The diggers and the fighters have dug themselves 
in with worms. My clever ones have inherited the earth. All’s well.” 
And Lilith, too, optimistically sums up the history of the world in 
symbolic terms. “I am Lilith:” she exclaims, “I brought life into the 
whirlpool of force, and compelled my enemy, Matter, to obey a living 
soul. But in enslaving Life’s enemy I made him Life’s master; for 
that is the end of all slavery... .” Lilith had previously described 
this period of the world when Matter ruled supreme as a period 
when “. . . cruelty and hypocrisy became so hideous that the face 
of the earth was pitted with the graves of little children among 
which living skeletons crawled in search of horrible food,” — the cap- 
italist period. She said that the pangs of another birth were already 
upon her “when one man repented and lived three hundred years.” 
And now, she concludes, 


. - I shall see the slave set free and the enemy reconciled, the 
whirlpool become all life and no matter. And because these infants 
that call themselves ancients are reaching out towards that, I will 
have patience with them still; though I know well that when they attain 
it they shall become one with me and supersede me, and Lilith will be 
only a legend and a lay that has lost its meaning. Of life there is 
no end; and though of its million starry mansions many are empty and 
still unbuilt, and though its vast domain is as yet unbearably desert, 
my seed shall one day fill it and master its matter to its uttermost con- 
fines. And for what may be beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. 
It is enough that there is a beyond. (She vanishes. ) 


Thus in Back to Methuselah, the first play written after the Rus- 
sian Revolution, we can see Shaw optimistically surveying the future. 
Perhaps he thought that if Lenin can kill Cain in Russia, there is hope 
for the world. Man, no longer plagued by material poverty, will be 
able to think of nobler things in a Utopia where, as Marx had said, 
“the free development of each is the condition for the free develop- 
ment of all.”” 


As was stated before, Shaw’s Utopian plays were preceded by 
significant events in his life. Out of World War I came the Utopia in 
Back to Methuselah; before he wrote his next play set in the future, 
Shaw had actually visited what he considered a living Utopia, Com- 
munist Russia. This visit to what he called “The Land of hope” 
produced some of the most bitter plays of Shaw’s career after he 
returned to what he called “the land of despair.” The business in the 
world that Shaw once said Marx had given him was indeed revivified 
after he had witnessed the happy faces of the Communist workers. 
In a speech to these people he exclaimed, “I look around and see all 
these faces with a quite new look on them, a look you cannot see yet 
in the capitalist West, but which I hope to see everywhere some day.” 
In Warsaw, on his way back to England, he said to a reporter, “Tt is 
a torture to get back to Capitalism. Capitalism is tottering. When 
you have seen Bolshevism on the spot, there can be no doubt that 
Capitalism is doomed.” And back in England he exclaimed, “Russia 
6 Thid., p. 262. 


- ne” Dana, “Shaw in Moscow,” American Mercury, XXV, (1932), 343-352. 
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is all right, and we are all wrong. We had better follow Russia’s 
example as soon as possible.” 


After this visit, Shaw set out with incredible vigor to preach the 
gospel according to St. Marx, not only to continue to make personal 
the social evils of Capitalism but to call judgment down on those 
nations that refused to follow Lenin’s footsteps. It is as though Shaw 
had had a glimpse of heaven, only to be hurled back into hell. He 
therefore called his next Utopian play, The Simpleton of the Unex- 
pected Isles: A Vision of Judgment. 


In the first play that Shaw wrote after his Moscow visit, On the 
Rocks, Shaw gave his last trumpet warning to Capitalist England; in 
The Simpleton the angel actually blows his trumpet and announces 
Judgment Day. It is as though Shaw employs some old-fashioned 
thinking: things are so bad (the depths of depression in 1934) that 
God cannot look at them any longer. Actually The Simpleton is a 
dramatic apology for the blood purges then going on in Stalin’s Russia. 


Shaw begins his explanation of this Utopian play in its Preface 
written in 1935, by reaffirming his “business in the world,” the “busi- 
ness’ of the dramatist “making personal” the social evils of his society. 
In a typical Marxian indictment of capitalist society he includes the 
university as a “paid wage laborer of the bourgeoisie” whose students 
want only entertainment, not real drama. “If author and journalist,” 
he says, “are both placid Panglossians convinced that their civilization 
is best of all possible civilizations and their countrymen the greatest 
race on earth: in short, if they have had a university education, there 
is no trouble: the press notices are laudatory if the play is entertain- 
ing.” After this reaffirmation of his work as a dramatist Shaw begins 
his explanation of The Simpleton by turning once more to Russia, 
Marxism-in-action, and contrasting Russian education with English 
education. 


It happens, however, that in one of the largest states in the world, Russia, 
the children are protected from proselytizing (otherwise than by the 
state itself) not only by the negative method called Secular Education, 
but by positive instruction that there is no personal life after death for 
the individual, the teaching being that of Ecclesiastes in our own canon, 
“Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is 
no work, nor devise, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest.’ We may take it that no civilized Russian born within the 
last twenty years has any apprehension of having to suffer after death 
for sins committed before it. At the same time the list of activities black- 
listed by the Russian state as felonious has been startlingly extended. . . . 


And Shaw, who had always been opposed to censorship, now defends 
this listing on the grounds that 


the Russian government has turned the country’s economic 
morals down-side-up by breaking away from Capitalist Utopia and adopt- 
ing instead the views of the Bolshevist prophets whose invectives and 
warning fill the last books of the old testament, and the Communist 
principles of Jesus, Peter, and Paul... 


He then goes on to defend the Tcheka which, he admits, had per- 
formed “blunders and excesses” but which is no worse than the 
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Inquisition or Protestant Committees: “...I can assure the Foreign 
Office that the landed gentry in the person of my grandfather, the 
tramway companies, and the capitalist planters, made the question 
of whether individual dogs and men are worth their salt familiar 
to me a whole generation before the Tcheka ever existed.” Thus 
Shaw builds up to his explanation of The Simpleton, which I have 
called a dramatic apology for Stalin’s blood purges. The Simpleton 
is a judgment-day Utopian play; Shaw had seen Marxism-in-action, 
had warned the English to follow Russia’s example, had despaired 
of their heeding his warning in On the Rocks, and now calls judgment 
down on the “lands of despair.” As he himself said, 


Who shall say, then, that an up-to-date Vision of Judgment is not an 
interesting subject for a play, especially as events in Russia and else- 
where [my own italics] are making it urgently desirable that believers 
in the Apocalypse should think out their belief a little? . . . Hence 
the fable of The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles. In it I still retain 
the ancient fancy that the race will be brought to Judgment by a super- 
natural being, coming literally out of the blue; but his inquiry is not 
whether you believe in Tweedledum or Tweedledee but whether you 
are a social asset or a social nuisance. And the penalty is liquidation. [my 
own italics] He has appeared on the stage before in the person of Ibsen’s 
button moulder. And as history always follows the stage, the button 
moulder comes to life as Djorjinsky. My angel comes a day after the 
fair; but time enough for people [Shaw is still optimistic], who know 
nothing of the button moulder and have been assured by our gentle- 
man-ladylike newspapers that Djorjinsky was a thug. 


Shaw in 1935 is reffirming his principles of drama stated in The 
Quintessence. It will be remembered that in Shaw’s analysis of Little 
Eyolf he said that like Ibsen, the artist must bring the evil of social 
ideals” . . . to a personal point before they can strike down the 
individual.” Marx had told Shaw of the evils of social ideals in Das 
Kapital. Lenin had, and now Stalin was ruthlessly exterminating these 
evils in Russia. Shaw, the artist, is giving his English audience their 
last chance to be “struck down,” for Shaw adds in his Preface to The 
Simpleton that Djorjinsky “found that as there are no angels and no 
heavenly tribunals available, we must get up earthly ones . . . to 
ascertain . . . whether he or she is a creator of social values or a 
parasitical consumer and destroyer of them.” 


The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles opens with a symbolic 
prologue that dramatizes the biblical theme, “Unless ye be born of 
the water and the Holy Ghost ye shall not be saved.” The only way 
in which the Emigration Officer and the Young Woman can wash 
the stains of capitalism from their souls is by means of a plunge into the 
sea. Wilks, who refuses to leave Capitalism or the emigration office, 
blows his brains out after realizing that he was not Cecil Rhodes, 
that he didn’t find diamonds in his back yard, that the rule of Capital- 
ism is the “golden rule of exceptions” that make a man rich and the 
“leaden rule of poverty for the millions,” that he was cne of the mil- 
lions; and yet he dies still singing the praises of Capitalist England, 
“Let the whole earth be England; and let Englishmen rule it. (singing) 
Rule Britannia: Britannia rules the wa —” Shaw in his stage directions 
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adds cynically, “He blows his brains out and falls dead.” Shaw 


certainly implies that the average English proletarian would do the 
same. Thus ends the Prologue. 


The play proper begins twenty years later. The priest and 
priestess who effect the purifying plunge for the Young Woman and 
Emigration Officer greet Iddy, the stupid clergyman who wanders to 
the Unexpected Isles, the semi-Utopia of this play. Iddy explains 
that he had been kidnaped by pirates who used him for a respectable 
front. Of course Iddy symbolizes Christianity which, as Marx had 
said, capitalism or piracy has used as its respectable front. 


On the island everything is turned “down side up” as Shaw said 
the Russians had to do when they instituted Socialism. But the Un- 
expected Isles are by no means a millenium, although most of the 
evils of capitalism have disappeared, there are still imperfections. 
The marriage experiment, for example, that Pra, Prola, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hyering (the Emigration Officers and the Young Woman of the 
Prolouge), Sir Charles Farwaters and Lady Farwaters (the religious 
fanatic of the Prolouge) had tried turns out to be a failure. The four 
“super children (Janga, Kenchin, Vashti, Maya) of the above six 
parents are a blend of the West and East and hence would correspond 
to Marx’s community of woman; the super children do display an 
ingrained spirit of communism summed up in Marx’s “free develop- 
ment of Each” as “the condition for the free development of all,” 
(but they are, in many ways, stupid) for when Iddy wants to marry 
Maya she refuses and will consent only if Iddy marries all four. Iddy 
hastens to say that he would even die for all, 


MAYA. For Vashti Maya? 

IDDY. For Vashti Maya, for Maya Vashti. 

VASHTI. Your lives and ours are one life. 

MAYA. (sitting down besides him) And this is the kingdom of love. 


And yet they are failures and hence are liquidated later by the 
avenging angel. But why are these children failures? Lady Farwaters 
explains, “We have taught them everything except how to work for 
their daily bread instead of praying for it.” Thus Shaw, in true Marxist 
fashion, says that before man can think about the noble virtues he 
must be taught to work for his daily bread. The four super children 
are symbols of love, pride, heroism, and empire but lack an economic 
basis, hence they were unreal; hence they were liquidated. 


But the real theme of the play, a dramatic apology for Stalin’s 
blood purge, comes when the avenging angel announces Judgment 
Day. The scene preceding it prepares the audience in the following 
way: 

IDDY . . . We must believe that to establish that beautiful and good 
world on earth is the best thing we can do [Marx’s millenium or Shaw’s 
Utopia], and the only sort of religion and politics that is worth bother- 
ing about. 

PROLA. What about the people who have no original ideas, Iddy? 

PRA. The great majority of mankind? [Shaw’s Philistines] 

18 The Simpleton, The Six, and The Millionairess Being Three More Plays by Bernard Shaw 


(London, 1936). Unless otherwise specified, all citations from Shaw’s The Simpleton of 
the Unexpected Isles refer to this edition. 
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IDDY. They'll be only too glad to do what you tell them, Prola, if 
you can make them feel that it’s right. 

PROLA. And if they are incapable of feeling it? 

JANGA. Kill. 

KANCHIN. Kill. 

VASHTI. Kill. 

MAYA. Kill. 


And who are killed, or rather, who disappear from the face of the 
earth? The nonproductive: the super children, the medical profession, 
“important people” — people who were disappearing in Russia while 
Shaw was writing this play; Prola defends the Stalin blood purge by 
saying, “If the angels fails us we shall set up tribunals of our own 
from which the worthless people will not come out alive. When men 
no longer fear the Judgment of God, they must learn to judge them- 
selves. Who will be spared? Hyering sums up the principles of Marx 
which were at that time being put into effect in Russia by Stalin 
when he says, “I have an uneasy feeling that we'd better get back 
to our work. I feel pretty sure that we shant disappear as long as 
were doing something useful, but if we only sit here talking, either 
we shall disappear or the people who are listening to us will.” In 
other words Shaw is saying now that the Russians have accomplished 
the feat of instituting a classless society of workers there is no more 
need for Fabian Tracts or Fabian speeches, and his advice to England 
after visiting Moscow forms the background music to the ending 
of The Simpleton: “Russia is all right, and we are all wrong. We had 
better follow Russia’s example as soon as possible.” 


At the very end of the play Shaw again combines his religion, 
Creative Evolution, with his Marxian economics: once the worthless 
have been liquidated then mankind must strive to produce a super 
race. Pra says, “Then, I, Pra, must continue to strive for more knowl- 
edge and more power, though the new knowledge always contradicts 
the old, and the new power is the destruction of the fools who 
misuse it.” Prola adds, 


We shall plan commonwealths when our empires have brought us to 
the brink of destruction; but our plans will still lead us to the Unex- 
pected Isles. We shall make wars because only under the strain of war 
are we capable of changing the world; but the changes our wars will 
make will never be the changes we intend them to make. We shall 
clamor for security; and the future is to those who prefer surprise and 
wonder to security. I, Prola, shall live and grow because surprise and 
wonder are the very breath of my being, and routine is death to me. 
Let everyday be a day of wonder for men and I shall not fear the Day 
of Judgment. (She is interrupted by a roll of thunder.) Be silent: you 
cannot frighten Prola with stage thunder. The fountain of life is within 
me. 

PRA. But you have given the key of it to me, the Man. 

PROLA. Yes: I need you and you need me. Life needs us both. 

PRA. All hail, then the Life to come. 
They pat hands, eastern fashion. 


The pessimism, doubt, and cynicism of On the Rocks is dispelled; the 
rays from “the land of hope” in the East will penetrate the world 
through wars (Marx’s world revolution) and violence, so that the job 
of man and woman begun by Adam and Eve in Back to Methuselah 
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can and will be successful,, as Lilith has predicted at the end of 
that play. 


In the sixteen years that intervened between this play and Shaw’s 
last, Farfetched Fables,” Shaw continued to build his cathedral of 
Creative Evolution on the foundation stones of Marxism, and at the 
age of ninety-three when he wrote his Preface to Farfetched Fables, 
we still find these two doctrines as firmly entrenched in this last 
Utopia as they were in Back to Methuselah and The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles. 


He begins this Preface by redefining his position as the artist, and 
the definition in 1950 is no different from his treatment of that subject 
in The Quintessence of Ibsenism and The Sanity of Art. The artist is 
to make personal the “social evils” of the world, or as he says in the 
Preface to Farfetched Fables, he must arrange events “in some com- 
prehensible order . . . [or there can be] no history, no normality, 
no social conscience.” For this brief discussion of the artist, Shaw 
launches into an analysis of his religion, Creative Evolution. In speak- 
ing of the Life Force’s arrangement of men and geniuses Shaw lists 
Karl Marx among the men who “arrive only once at intervals of hun- 
dreds of years.” Immediately after his introduction to Creative Evolu- 
tion he ties it in, as usual, with the necessity for a classless society 
and equality of income. For the Life Force to be aided properly in 
producing a better world, every home must be a cultured home, and 
therefore every breadwinner must have a basic income sufficient to 
maintain his culture. In speaking of present day society he now takes 
for granted a Marxian doctrine that he had opposed, namely class 
warfare, even though he still hates it. 


The present combination of class culture and general savagery produces 
civil war, called class war [my own italics], until strikes, lock-outs, and 
police batons are succeeded by shot and shell. Then the final destruction 
of civilization is threatened. 


He then goes on in a typical indictment of organized religion 
and its tieup with capitalism and includes in this indictment the 
“Marxist Church.” He says, 


The Marxist Church, called Cominform, is like all other Churches. 
Having ceased to believe in the beneficently interfering and overruling 
God of Adam Smith and Voltaire, no less than the vicarage of the Pope 
and his infallibility in council with the College of Cardinals, makes Karl 
Marx its Deity and the Kremlin his Vatican. It worships his apostles 
at the conventicles and in its chapels, with Das Kapital used to make a 
Bible of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations and its gospel of the Eco- 
nomic Harmonies and its policy of Free Trade. 


It will be remembered that he had made this accusation before and 
added that were Marx alive he would not have been a Marxist in the 
religious sense of the term. This condemnation of Russia for making 
a god of Marx is, however, quickly followed by a rather glowing 
praise of the Soviet Union. In reply to people who say that Shaw 
would be shot in Russia if he “dared pontificate against the Govern- 
20T am excepting the puppet play, Shakes versus Shav (1949) and Why She Would Not (1956). 


21 Buoyant Billions, op. cit., p. 4. Unless otherwise specified, all citations from Shaw’s Far- 
fetched Fables refer to this edition. 
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ment there . . . and that Freedom of the Press, the glory of England, 
does not and cannot exist under Communist tyranny,” he says, 


As a matter of fact the Russian newspapers are full of complaints and 
grievances. There is a Government Department whose function it is to re- 
ceive and deal with such complaints. Here in England I, an old journalist 
and agitator, know only too well that both platform and press are gagged 
by such an irresponsible tyranny of partisan, seditious and blasphemous 
libel, that my speeches were never reported, and my letters and articles 
only when I could combine what I believed and wanted to say with 
something that the paper wanted to have said, or when I could dis- 
guise it as an attractively readable art criticism, the queer result being 
that my reputation was made in Conservative papers whilst the Liberal, 
Radical, and Socialist editors dared not mention my name except in 
disparagement and repudiation. I owe more of my publicity to The 
Times than to any other daily newspaper. The same is true of my Fabian 
colleagues. The Webbs, now in Westminster Abbey, never could get 
into the British daily newspapers. In Russia, when Fabians were de- 
spised there as bourgeois Deviators, the Webbs were translated by 
Lenin. 


As a playwright I was held up as an irreligious pornographer, and 
as such a public enemy, not to say a thoroughpaced cad, for many years 
by an irresponsible censorship which could not be challenged in parlia- 
ment or elsewhere. No such misfortune has happened to me in Russia. 


A little later he blames the Bolsheviks, as he did in Everybody's 
Political What's What? for launching a revolution without a plan for 
immediate nationalization of industry, but he concludes that, despite 
its danger, a revolution was successful in Russia and what’s more, 
it took less than Parliamentary reform in England: 


political action, like all earthly action, must take place in a 
world of four dimensions, not three. The fourth dimension is that of 
Time. To ignore it is to be pre-Einstein, which is as out-of-date as to 
be pre-Marx.. Fortunately it can be taught, just as the theories of rent 
and value can be etaught; and those who learn it see that our British 
parliamentary system is far too slow for twentieth century social organi- 
zation. The Soviet system in Russia outstrips it because, being faster, 
it is more immediately responsive to the continual need for reforms and 
adaptations to changing circumstances. [my own italics] It includes 
all the conventional democratic checks and safeguards against despotism 
now so illusory, and gives them as much effectiveness as their airy 
nature is capable of. Incidentally it gives Stalin the best rights of any 
living statesman to the vacant Nobel peace prize, and our diplomatists 
the worst. _This will shock our ignoramuses as a stupendous heresy 
and a mad paradox. Let us see. 


When the horrors of unregulated selfish private enterprise forced both 
Conservatives and Cobdenists to devise and pass the Factory Acts, it took 
the British Parliament a time lag of 50 years to make them effective. 
Home Rule for Ireland took thirty years to get through Parliament, and 
was decided after all by a sanguinary civil war. 


Thus, in this, his last Utopian document, Shaw again flirts with 
Marxian revolution; indeed he actually prefers it to the Fabian or 
Parliamentary method but he concludes paradoxically with his an- 
nouncement that “For nomenclatory —- I may be called a Fabian 
Communist and Creative Evolutionist . 
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In speaking of his plans for choosing political leaders, a subject 
he had discussed at great length in Everybody's Political What's 
What?, he belittles Marx in one breath and praises him in the next, 
He says that a political candidate must, first of all (and here, iron- 
ically, he follows Marx’s economic conception of history), know the 
theory of rent and exchange value. He says that such an examina- 
tion would “plough Adam Smith, Ricardo, Ruskin, and Marx;” but 
he quickly adds, “. . . they could read up the subject and return to the 
charge.” Being a complete iconoclast, Shaw says that “Stanley Jevons 
would pass it, though after he had knocked out Ricardo and the rest 
with his correct mathematical theory he taught that a State parcel 
post is an impossibility ... and... [when he] became a university 
professor, he taught anything and everything the old examiners 
expected him to teach, and so might have failed in a character test.” 
Undoubtedly Marx, who died in poverty, who even let his wife “go 
crazy with prolonged poverty while he wrote a book that changed 
the mind of the world,” would have passed Shaw’s character test. And 
it is significant that this last Preface” ends with praises of Marx. Speak- 
ing of capitalism and “capital accumulation” (he uses this Marxist 
phrase) Shaw says for the nth and last time, “Karl Marx dealt it a mor- 
tal blow by showing from official records that its delusive prosperity 
masked an abyss of plague, pestilence and famine, battle, murder, com- 
pulsory prostitution, and premature death. . . .” On the last page of this 
document Karl Marx again appears as the last man to whom Shaw 
gives farewell praise for indicting the first of the two centuries that 
Shaw’s long life spanned. He says in bitter disillusionment, “The 
nineteenth century, which, believed itself to be the climax of civiliza- 
tion, of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, was convicted by Karl 
Marx of being the worst and wickedest on records. . . .”. And Shaw 
adds his own final indictment of this century, “and the twentieth, not 
yet half through, has been ravaged by two so-called world wars 
culminating in the atrocity of the atomic bomb.” 


Thus in this final Preface Shaw practically endorses all of Marx’s 
doctrines: he continues to espouse Marx’s economic conception of 
history; he accepts Marx’s prediction of Class Warfare; he more or 
less excuses Marx's value theory; and he more than flirts with the 
idea of a proletarian revolution. Not only does he do al! this: he ends 
his last message to the world by conplementing Marx’s indictment 
of the nineteenth century with his own indictment of the twentieth. 
Indeed Marx had given Shaw “some business in the world” — a busi- 
ness that Shaw never abandoned. 


Let us turn, then, to one of the last plays of Bernard Shaw and 
see how the ninety-three year old artist works in, for the last time, 
these Marxist elements. This play, composed of six fables, has much 
more continuity, as a drama, than did Buoyant Billions, the drama 
that preceded this one. It is, in reality, a capsuled version of Back 
to Methuselah, and since it is just that, Shaw again combines Marxism 
with his religion, Creative Evolution. Again in Farfetched Fables 
Shaw backs “the economic situation to control all the other situations, 
religious, nationalist, or romantic... ™ 


2T am again excepting Shakes versus Shav and Why She Would Not. (1956) 
23 Preface to John Bull’s Other Island, Collected Works, Vol. XI, p. 72. 
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In the First Fable Shaw depicts how the end of capitalist society 
was conceived. It does not end with an atomic bomb since all 
nations had agreed to abolish this and hence had again made war 
impossible. Its end is conceived by a young chemist, after hearing 
a young woman commenting on the United Nation’s abolition of the 
bomb; she says, “That won’t stop war. Somebody will discover a 
poison gas lighter than air! It may kill inhabitants of a city; but it 
will leave the city standing and in working order.” The young chemist 
is also a “paid wage laborer of the bourgeoisie” and hence dreams 
of making millions by inventing just such a gas. 


In the Second Fable we find that the greedy young chemist has 
done just that and because England stupidly refused to buy this 
formula he had sold it to a “South African negro Hitler, Ketchewayo 
the Second,” who now was holding the world at his mercy by drop- 
ping his bombs on the “Isle of Wight because it’s a safe distance from 
his own people, just as we selected Hiroshima in 1945.” And of course 
the fable ends with the gas filtering into the War Office in London, 
killing Lord Oldhand of the Foreign Office and the Commander-in- 
Chief who had narrated the story. Shaw uses symbolism to denote 
that this bomb ended capitalist society: just before the bomb falls a 
salvo of shots is heard. When the Commander-in-Chief or “C-in-C” 
inquires about these shots, Lord Oldhand says, “. . . we have ordered 
a salute of five guns to celebrate the hundred and first birthday of the 
President of the Board of Trade.” Shouts of “Gas! Gas!” follow, and 
Oldhand staggers, and “(with a vacant grin, which develops into a 
smile of radiant happiness, sings), It's a long way to Tipperary —” 
Shaw adds, “He falls dead.” Thus ends capitalist England with its 
representative patriotically singing a British war song. The symbolism 
is complete, for before the gas enters the room, we learn that the 
chemist who invented it was also killed by it. Thus bourgeois science 
makes an end to bourgeois society. Only after the class society is 
exterminated does Show begin his final dramatization of Creative 
Evolution because, as Marx had said, “In place of the old bourgeois 
society, with its class antagonisms, we shall have an association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all.”* The remaining fables “make personal” just 
such a society. 


In the Third Fable we learn that each member of this future 
society is tested in relationship to his ability. It is a society of workers 
each working for the “free development of all.” The Gentleman tells 
the visiting tramp who doesn’t want to be tested, “. . . If you refuse 
you may be classed as irresponsible. . . . That means that you'll be 
enlisted in the military police or kept under tutelage in a Labor 
Brigade. Or you may be classed as dangerous and incorrigible, in 
which case you'll be liquidated.” Thus Shaw’s society of the future 
is run in much the same way as Stalin’s Russia. 


The next three fables carry us further into the future and hence 
contribute to dramatize Shaw’s religion, Creative Evolution. In the 
Fourth Fable Shaw has fun preparing the audience for the future 


*% Capital, p. 343. 








bodiless superman. He tells us, through a Diet Commissioner who 
is reading a report, that Vegetarianism, instituted in Britain “by a 
prophet whose name has come down to us in various forms as Shelley, 
Shakespeare, and Shavius . . . had replaced meat eating and hence 
was the transition to the present mode of living on air which was 
invented by a woman, and a woman from Russia, of course. The 
fable ends rather cleverly as the Commissioner tells us that what he 
has just read was the tenth edition of his primer for infant schools 
in the rudimentary biology series. 


In the Fifth Fable man has already progressed to the point of 
reproduction without physical contact. The characters, Shamrock, 
Rose, Thistle, and Hermaphrodite, rummaging through history books 
of the nineteenth century, are shocked at the crude methods used 
by the people of the nineteenth century who could not even “change 
their working hours by the sun oftener than twice a year; and it took 
one of the worst killing matches they called wars to make them go 
even that far.” But these characters are all hoping for the day when 
they can lose their bodies and thus spend all their time in meditation. 


In the Sxith and Last Fable Shaw’s long awaited superman 
arrives. School children in the classroom are asking the teacher about 
many things, and she informs them that records state that a group of 
men had achieved the final feat of shedding their time-consuming 
bodies and are living as thought vortexes. As the children are scoffing 
at such a story, “a youth, clothed in feathers like a bird, appears 
suddenly.” This is the superman who tells the children to call him 
Raphael. Shaw is again doing what he said should be done in the 
Preface to Back to Methuselah; he is clothing his religion with terms 
familiar to all. Obviously an audience can conceive of a bodiless 
being much more readily if it associates the new being with a familiar 
and similar being, an angel, in fact an archangel. The superman 
stays briefly, only long enough to inform the children, or Shaw’s 
audience, that he has a passion for knowledge. 


The fable soon ends, and the curtain falls on the play —a play 
that, like all the Utopian plavs, contains a mixture of two dominant 
themes: Shaw’s Marxian thirst for the abolition of economic need in 
a classless society, and, this attained, Shaw’s Shavian thirst for a society 
of bodiless supermen spending all of their time aiding the Life Force 
in evolving a perfect society. Thus this nonagenarian play and preface 
can be called the last chapter and verse of Shaw’s Utopian “gospel 
according to St. Marx.”” 


2% Pearson, p. 51. 
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The “Pentecostal Flame” and the 
“Lower Centers”: Too True to Be Good 


by Frederick P. W. McDowell’ 


Criticism of Shaw’s later plays has emphasized that they are 
structurally weak, tend to sprawl, and possess little unity in action 
and development.’ In comparison with the plays written in his prime, 
this stricture possesses some validity, to the extent that these later 
works lack a number of commanding individuals who dominate — and 
develop in— personally significant situations. The somewhat loose 
accretion of character and incident in Too True to Be Good may be 
partly justified, however, by considering one of Shaw’s purposes in 
writing it: the attempt to register the chaos of the postwar age 
through the somewhat amorphous structural lines of the work.’ It is 
possible, therefore, to interpret positively Desmond MacCarthy’s 
negatively presented view of this play as “a series of snapshots 
taken from different angles of a postwar state of mind.” 


If the figures in Too True to Be Good exert less pressure on the 
imagination and appeal less to our sympathy than do those in the 
plays written before Heartbreak House, still the characters are clearly 
defined and implicated in varying degrees in the pressures of the 
post-World War I era. Except for the central figures, most of them 
were not meant to be fully rounded: in the symposium technique 
wherein the participants exchange ideas, it is enough if the ideas 
animate the characters and if the characters, at least intermittently, 
convey symbolically the writer’s values. In contrast to Getting Married 
and Misalliance, the earliest examples of the true symposium in Shaw 
(if the Hell scene is excepted), the problems argued in Shaw’s work 
after The Apple-Cart are political and social rather than predom- 
inantly ethical, and public rather than private in scope. In these 
later plays the ideas explored are more abstract than those analyzed 
in the earlier symposia; one result is that the characters who expound 
these ideas and who are so fully identified with them become more 
abstract and allegorical. Characters are, therefore, sometimes less 
incisively drawn than in the earlier discussion plays, whereas the 
ordering of ideas shows an increasing virtuosity and stylization. The 
full truth is more difficult for Shaw to present in these late works, 
at the same time that is it more difficult for the reader to grasp entirely. 


In responding to the sense of disorder in the age reflected in 
Too True to Be Good, most critics have, I feel, overlooked those 
aspects of the work which give it considerable unity. A loose, even 
capricious, ordering of materials need not mean a total absence of 
organization; in Too True to Be Good a minimal framework exists 


1Dr. McDowell teaches English at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

2See A. C. Ward, Bernard Shaw (New York and London, 1951), p. 173; Edmund Fuller, 
George Bernard Shaw (New York, 1950), p. 99; and St. John Ervine, Bernard Shaw (New 
York, 1956), p. 526. 

3See Shaw’s statements in the Malvern Festival Book, 1932 in E. J. West, ed. Shaw on 
Theatre (New York, 1958), pp. 214-217. 

+ Shaw’s Plays in Review( New York, 1951), p. 190. 
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and gives direction and force to the play. Shaw himself may have 
misled his critics by having “the Microbe” at the end of Act I con- 
tend that the work is now over but that the characters will spend 
two more acts discussing it. Actually, Too True to Be Good coheres 
remarkably in the analysis which Shaw accords its central characters, 
the Patient and Aubrey Bagot, who develop and show a certain com- 
plexity. The involutions of their psychology provide a focus for the 
actions and the thoughts of the other characters: whose appearance 
on the scene is sometimes arbitrary and contrived. The conversion 
of the Patient, which begins in Act I and is completely worked out 
in Act III, and the continuous revelation of the varied facets of 
Aubrey Bagot’s character firmly, if somewhat tenuously, hold together 
this play. Some of the more simply conceived figures in the play, 
such as Colonel Tallboys and Mrs. Mopply, also show a similar 
capacity for growth and help keep the play from becoming that 
mere accretion of episodic material which Shaw’s hostile critics have 
deemed it to be. An air of fantasy, moveover, permeates the play, 
and gives it a remarkable unity of mood and atmosphere, and sup- 
ports Shaw's contention that a genuine reality is almost certain to 
possess strange and bizarre aspects. 


The Patient’s quest for reality begins with her rejection of 
psychically induced illness and her rebellion against the falseness of 
the mores of her society when Aubrey Bagot —a lapsed clergyman, 
a wartime aviator, and an army chaplain now turned burglar — reveals 
to her the artificiality of her life. He proposes that she sell her jewels 
and allow herself to be kidnaped by him and his female assistant and 
former mistress, the amoral Sweetie, who has been hired as night- 
nurse by the Patient’s anxious mother, Mrs. Mopply. In Act II after 
brief and disillusioning contact with Aubrey, the Patient decides that 
she needs more than satisfaction of the senses to achieve self-definition. 
In Act III she attains her positive philosophy, a Shavian harmonizing 
of contemplative and active elements in personality. 


Contrapuntally with the Patient’s consistent progress toward the 
light, Shaw presents Aubrey’s fumbling journey toward self-realiza- 
tion. In Act I Aubrey perfervidly lectures the Patient on the need 
for her to live vitally and dangerously: “Have you no consicence, that 
you waste God’s gifts so shamefully?” In Act II she goes too far 
in exposing hypocrisy for his comfort; he is a more conventional per- 
son that he ordinarily cares to admit. In fact, her plain speaking 
disturbs even Sweetie, who continually seeks, but with increasing 
disillusionment, for fulfillment through sex alone. As a result of 
reaction against his newly-found father’s restrictive influence, Aubrey 
in Act III recovers his spiritual independence and admits anew his 
responsibility to face reality even when it is disconcerting. 


In the relationships among the Patient, Sweetie, and Aubrey in 
Acts II and III, there develop many amusing and paradoxical situa- 
tions. The characters are now in primitive surroundings in a British 
dependency, possibly somewhere on the African coast. Sweetie, un- 
conventional with respect to sex, is emotionally a slave to convention 
and wants only romance from the men she has known; for her a love 
affair must be a perpetual honeymoon. As to personal behavior, 
Sweetie is the least inhibited person in the play; as to underlying 
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motivation, she is the most impervious to suggestion from without, 
and is possibly, therefore, the most conservative. For the Patient, 
Sweetie’s harsh candor in confessing her past vagaries is at this 
point profoundly disturbing, even though the Patient had previously 
deflated her associate by calling her a “silly bitch.” The Patient has 
not yet completely attained the regenerate state of confident self- 
possession so greatly valued by Shaw in which she will be able to 
face with serenity even the most brutal aspects of experience. The 
result is that she is now distressed by Sweetie’s cynical utterances 
as to the animalism of sex. 


Upsetting as Sweetie is to her equanimity, the Patient is forced 
to admit that Sweetie is real since she does more than talk and has 
had the courage to test her convictions. We know that Shaw in the 
1930's favored action instead of theorizing about it; something then 
is even to be said for action which is, as in Sweetie’s case, in accord 
with the dictates of her “lower centers.” One basic form of reality, 
then, albeit not the highest form, is that manifested by the uncon- 
scious self. Its irrational urges are frequently more genuine than the 
articulate ideas in our conscious minds, ideas that are often the result 
either of an unadmitted hypocrisy or of an unperceptive conformity 
to convention. Since tthe war the “lower centers,” Aubrey remarks, 
have become “vocal” and have told us new and startling truths: as 
a result, he perceives that established institutions are violently dis- 
integrating, “rocking, and splitting and sundering.” When the lower 
centers erupt, there is, accordingly, little left to hold by that is fixed 
or absolute: “They [the lower centers] leave us no place to live, 
no certainties, no workable morality, no heaven, no hell, no com- 
mandments, and no God.” The disruptive effects of .these “lower 
centers’ — now frankly acknowledged for what they are — extend 
even to the conventionally organized five act play and make it an 
inadequate vehicle for the presentation of our modern problems, 
which are not always susceptible to ordered formulation in a universe 
where the only immutable law is that of change. Even the higher 
centers in their most articulate and inspired manifestation as “right 
reason,” cannot countermand completely the influence of our uncon- 
scious selves. As a relativist in outlook, Shaw welcomed that aspect 
of modernism which disintegrated inhibiting custom; as a philosopher 
with some aspirations toward the ideal and the eternal, he was made 
somewhat uneasy by the too ready denial of all absolutes by “ad- 
vanced” spokesmen of the time who regarded as significant only those 
realities emanating from the aggressive instincts. 


Somewhat later in Act II, the Patient — previously the person 
shocked — becomes the shocker, and those who have previously been 
outrageously vociferous are in their turn discomposed by a person 
exhibiting a still more radical candor. The Patient’s ideas and atti- 
tudes are authoritative, since they derive from the “higher centers” 
rather than the lower. These “higher centers” are ambivalent in 
nature: if they can speak negatively through “respectable conver- 
sation” they can also be commandingly evinced through “the great 
poetry and literature of the world,” through inspired utterance of any 
sort. Sweetie and Aubrey are therefore disarmed by the Patient's 
consciously assumed mask of vulgarity, when she describes purpose- 
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less human beings as nothing more than “inefficient fertilizers” who 
“convert good food into bad manure.” The Patient’s frankness seems 
far more brutal to Aubrey than Sweetie’s; once the Patient achieves 
spiritual light, her hold upon reality is strong and her remarks are 
the more damaging to all pretense because of the inescapable truth 
they embody. Later, when in Act III the Patient declaims against 
being devoured by the “parasites” of the rich, Aubrey recoils from 
such evocative, figurative language and again feels wounded in spirit 
by the Patient’s “intellectual coarseness.” 


As a result of her experiences in Act II, the Patient finds an 
inner regeneration and becomes well, strong, and emotionally 
cleansed. Dressed “en belle sauvage,” she has ostensibly been vital- 
ized by an appreciation of wild nature and has come to appreciate 
fully the wonders of the universe. More important still, she has at- 
tained a knowledge of her own inner resources and a sense of social 
responsibility. If she now knows that her past life has been unreal, 
her present life is not so genuine as she wishes it to be; and she 
still yearns for some sort of projection for her sacred self within, 
which it does not yet have. For this reason she wishes to be vigorous 
and positive —to beat or even to kill as her “lower centers” might 
dictate, if that should be necessary —in order that her break with 
her respectable past may be conclusive. By the exertions of the will, 
we must achieve a modicum of order from the chaos of our lives and 
the effects of the lower centers upon them. This attaining of reason- 
able light by the Patient has its counterpart in Shaw’s ordering of 
his materials in the play: its structure becomes increasingly firm as 
the Patient assumes spiritual control of her destiny. That she is at 
the end still a seeker may be inferred from the fact that the play 
never becomes so taut as those written by Shaw in his middle period. 
In those earlier works, the central characters found more positive 
answers to their problems than the Patient manages to achieve. 


In Act III the Patient realizes still more firmly that a cleansed 
spirit is only a preliminary —if an indispensable one — to assertive 
activity in the world outside. Shaw was evidently projecting through 
the Patient a favorite idea of his, that “until the heart and mind of 
the people is changed” there is little possibility of political progress. 
The glories of nature are not enough for the Patient who craves 
“something sensible to do” and who feels “utterly miserable” — like 
“a lost dog” — without a well-defined purpose in her life. For a time, 
she feels that she is spiritually adrift, just as Sweetie is emotionally 
adrift. But her revived self is soon impatient of aimlessness; and she 
feels herself compelled to become a housekeeper to the world and 
to set it in order. It is as if she had in mind Shaw’s own statement 
in “The Revolutionist’s Handbook” appended to Man and Superman: 
“If there be no will, we are lost.” Despite its order and beauty, the 
cruelties and vastness of the universe lead her, in metaphysical self- 
defense, to affirm —at least tentatively — humanistic and _ spiritual 
values. In Act I, she has not found reality among the enervating 
luxuries of civilization; in Act II she does not find it in primitive 
nature; in Act III she finds some degree of truth within her own soul 


5 “The Revolutionist’s Handbook, ’» Man and Superman (Penguin Edition), p. 229. 
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as that provides her with the impetus to discover purposes outside 
and larger than herself.’ 


Exerting an almost religious consecration to these ends, the 
Patient wishes to organize a sisterhood which will first withdraw 
women from the world and then allow them to return to it fortified 
with a genuine wisdom. This order will appeal to the aspirations 
of all women, once they have been liberated — as the Patient herself 
has been — from the tyrannies of the family and sex and once they 
perceive, then, that family affection and sexual fulfillment are only 
aspects, sometimes quite nugatory, of self-realization. The sisterhood, 
the Patient avers, need not even be a nunnery, if the men will enter 
it without spoiling things— without, that is, obtruding emotional 
irrelevancies into a program of social betterment. In getting beyond 
the disillusionments of romance to responsible selfhood, the Patient 
recalls the Ellie Dunn of Heartbreak House, whose infatuation with 
Hector Hushabye of course went deeper than the Patient’s for Aubrey. 


Sergeant Fielding, who is not introduced until Act III, combines 
aspects of the Patient's direct spiritual progress and Aubrey’s spiritual 
vacillation. He is a young man whose moral seriousness has been 
consistently developed by close study of the Bible and Pilgrim’s 
Progress; he used to believe these books implicitly since they seemed 
to describe as an actuality a divine world far removed from life. They 
seem to have an even greater relevance, now that he has found in 
these repositories of God’s wisdom an implicit commentary upon the 
present and a spiritual depth apparently absent from his immediate 
world. The war itself and the postwar age seem trivial to the Sergeant 
(as they also seemed in some moods to a disillusioned Shaw) in com- 
parison with the prophetic intensities which pervade the Bible and 
Bunyan. The prospect of terror and violence which unnerves Christian 
when he describes to his wife the overthrow of their city by fire 
from heaven has its modern counterpart: European capitals, which 
recall the “falling towers” of Eliot’s “The Waste-Land,” are on the 
verge of being destroyed by man-made fire from heaven; and gov- 
ernors, with their helpless burdens “of corpses and debts on their 
backs,” echo Christian’s plaint, “What shall I do to be saved?” This 
last question sounds antiphonally throughout the whole of Act III: 
the Patient and Aubrey are concerned with it and the Elder later 
uses the phrase. The insecurity and latent violence in the postwar 
age are, of course, mirrored in the dissolving perspectives which char- 
acterize the shifting, yet fully articulated, structural lines of the play. 
The haphazard tensions and the incertitudes of the age are again 
adroitly suggested by another parallel from Bunyan: we are 
all concerned, says the Sergeant, with “fleeing from the wrath to 
come,” yet have no “shining light” to guide us. 


Although the Sergeant reverences the Bible, he is repelled — as 
Shaw was — by those parts of it which celebrate the arrogance and 
self-righteousness of a chosen race and their assumed rights of pillage 


6 Ibid., p. 253. 

7I am indebted to Katherine H. Gatch’s discussion of this play in “The Last Plays of 
Bernard Shaw: Dialectic and Despair,” English Stage Comedy (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), pp. 126-147. ; 
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and slaughter. The Great War has conclusively shown, he says, how 
pernicious such an assumption of ethnic superiority can become, both 
as a national philosophy and as a practical means of solving inter- 
national problems. Even in a world distrustful of absolutes, the 
less militant portions of the Scripture, the Sergeant believes, still 
have spiritual immediacy. Just as Shaw continued to reverence the 
ethical content of the Bible, so the Sergeant commends as workable 
ideals those set forth by the Prophet Micah: to “do justice; love 
mercy; and walk humbly before your God.” 


As a moralist the Sergeant is inferior to the Patient whose 
resources, self-discipline, and sense of reality are fully realized by 
the end of the play. He adopts a Shavian view that minds as well 
as bodies figure in sexual relationships; but in his personal life he 
fails to live up to the implications of this principle. He is unable to 
resist the appeal of Sweetie who is essentially mindless and without 
spirituality. A romanticism which he could only exercise through 
his critical intellect is in abeyance where Sweetie is concerned; it 
deflects him from his aspirations and interferes with the forward pro- 
gression of his inner life. The momentary blindness which overcomes 
Aubrey during the war when he first saw Sweetie and endowed her 
with “not only every charm, but every virtue,” thus afflicts in more 
aggravated form the seriously religious Sergeant. The three principal 
foci of intellectual interest in the play —the Patient, the Sergeant, 
and Aubrey —thus parallel and complement one another in their 
development; Shaw’s unfolding the destinies of people with some- 
what similar yet divergent characteristics provides another structural 
principle in the play. Introduced early in Act III, the Sergeant is, 
moreover, a link between Sweetie who predominates in Acts I and II 
and Aubrey whose inspired prophecies close the action in Act III. 


At the end of the play the Sergeant concludes that sex is “one 
of the facts that religion has to make room for.” At this point he 
perhaps too readily assumes that association with Sweetie will repre- 
sent completion for him: life, he perceives, is complex and varied, 
and can no more ignore Sweetie’s sexual hedonism than his own spir- 
itual conscientiousness. The direction of Sweetie’s development away 
from sex to the impersonal is reversed in the Sergeant: if Sweetie 
is converted in some degree to a more spiritual life, the Sergeant is 
in some sense deconverted from it. In sex, Shaw implies, extremes 


meet and influence one another, sometimes positively, sometimes 
disastrously. 


The Patient’s mother, Mrs. ‘Mopply, having persecuted Colonel 
Tallboys for dereliction of duty in failing to rescue her child from 
brigands, also undergoes a forcible regeneration in Act III, when 
the Colonel, forced beyond his endurance, strikes her with an um- 
brella. With this sudden blow, she sees how deadening her own 
existence, based upon the lifeless aspects of Victorianism, has been. 
She now finds out that life is the opposite of what she had been told; 
she agrees with the Elder when he describes her, along with the 
others, as “falling through the bottomless abyss”; and she admits 
that now she does not “know my head from my heels.” Violence can 
become, then, a needed preliminary to spiritual light: perhaps this 
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truth is implied in the somewhat contorted presentation of events and 
people in this play. After some momentary confusion at seeing life 
with changed eyes, Mrs. Mopply accepts the constructive aspect of 
modernism: one’s responsibility of knowing oneself and of acting to 
some purpose. 


The hold of convention over an individual’s free life is also amus- 
ingly revealed in Colonel Tallboys. If it were not for his wife, he 
says, he would be glad to give up his commission and become a gen- 
uine man like Private Meek. Meek is the all-competent soldier, whose 
attributes are those of Shaw’s friend, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, who 
subsequently had a career as private in the Royal Air Force. At first 
reluctantly and then willingly, Tallboys resigns the conduct of the 
expedition to a better man who is his inferior in prerogatives. Genuine 
authority, distinction, and flexibility of mind like Meek’s do not need 
the external support of rank to be effective, Shaw implies: it is 
possible as a private soldier to possess the talents of a Caesar. It is 
only when the Colonel gives over his scorn and envy of Meek and 
treats him as a human being that he becomes a human being himself. 
After he turns over his command to Meek and devotes himself to 
water-coloring, he becomes a better man as an artist than he had ever 
been as a soldier. Shaw implied, moreover, that imperial power 
administered by a stupid man like Tallboys, with his slavish ad- 
herence to routine, can hardly last. 


Although he does not have the stature of Captain Shotover in 
Heartbreak House, Aubrey Bagot resembles him in being at once a 
great soul and its caricature. Aubrey’s character is, therefore, richly 
ambiguous throughout the play —he is at times contemptible and at 
other times supernally wise. Conflicting impressions of Aubrey are 
registered through the disparate episodes of the play and unite to 
form a charaters of considerable complexity. Near the point in Act II, 
for example, where the Patient shocks his prudish sensibility, he yet 
shows that he is in significant communion with the Life-Force. Com- 
menting upon Harry Smiler, who gratuitously murdered a policeman 
after the war for the thrill of the thing, Aubrey says that Harry went 
wrong because he was totally insensitive to “the miracles of the 
universe” and to “the problems of human destiny.” Thus Aubrey 
implies that he is appreciative of these larger aspects of existence, 
as Shaw himself was. Previously, in Act I, Aubrey had been aware 
of the commanding significance to the Patient of his counsel to 
revolt: “the aspiring escapes from home, sweet home .. . the girl’s 
prison and the woman’s workhouse.” Accordingly, he reflects not 
only Shaw’s philosophy of creative evolution but his Nietzschean 
gospel of living experimentally. At this point, Aubrey sees the need 
for “the innermost uppermost life” in the Patient to assert itself, he 
senses that this unsure and challenging world is important only as a 
field for the adventures “of the life everlasting,” and he decries as a 
primary aim in life the search for security: “They who cry safety first 
never cross the street: the empires which sacrifice life to security find 
it in the grave.” 


If the Patient shocks him in Act II and early in Act III (he 
decides she does not have “the instincts of a lady”), Aubrey, who has 
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the last speech in the play, recovers his balance and comments phil- 
osophically upon the modern obsession, induced by “the iron lightning 
of war,” of stripping our souls of their “angelic veils.”. Aubrey’s words 
in this last speech have the ring of sincerity. Yet we do not forget 
that the Patient had loved Aubrey, found him wanting, and dismissed 
him as unworthy of her affection. He had previously in Act III de- 
cided opportunistically to be a popular “saint” —to acquire a halo 
“as large as Sweetie’s sun hat” by making money, endowing hospitals, 
and contributing to party funds — in contrast to the Patient with her 
sincere quest for sanctity. Even here, however, Aubrey should not be 
misjudged: he is surely not the Shavian saint in the sense that Father 
Keegan is one, yet Aubrey does possess some of Keegan’s saintly short- 


range impracticality and some of his saintly long-range sureness of 
vision. 


If the rending of deceptive appearances as described by Aubrey 
means the loss of some desirable amenities and the revelation “too 
keen . . . to bear” of a concealed life, still we may come to see that 
the idealisms of the past, comforting as they once were, are no longer 
quite applicable to the present. In theory Aubrey approves of the 
modern determination to seize the truth beneath appearances, but 
in actuality he is dismayed by some of the more violent manifestations 
of this tendency. Even when he discerns the need at all cost to iden- 
tify himself with “the pentecostal flame” of the Life-Force, he is still 
somewhat imperfectly emancipated. Aubrey’s timorousness concern- 
ing revolutionary modernism exceeds that revealed by Shaw. Yet 
Aubrey’s reservations about an extreme iconoclasm may well reflect 


Shaw’s skepticism of the absolutely confident younger generation of 
the 1920's. 


The constructive side to present unrest is this: if our souls now go 
in rags, if their former trappings have been seen to be specious, still 
knowledge of how things stand is salutary and bracing — Carlyle’s 
point made long ago in Sartor Resartus. At least Aubrey réalizes that 
with the “fiery forcing house” of the war the old standards have gone 
and life is confusing, chaotic, and disorderly. Accordingly, he finds 
that the war has bereft him of Bible and creed. Instead of revelling 
in our “nudity,” we must realize that new affirmations are needed to 
supersede the remnants of outmoded beliefs. New values are needed 
lest the unimaginative men of action, who do not think and feel, 
totally prevail, now that “we have outgrown our religion, outgrown 
our political system, outgrown our own strength of mind and char- 
acter.” We must, Aubrey insists, find “the way of life” or perish; and 
he realizes that the “lower centers” of Sweetie — which are direction- 
less — do not comprise all of reality. In so far as he identifies himself 
with the pentecostal flame, he transcends, then, the chaotic aspects 
of his own life. The Patient’s achievement of light, the Sergeant’s 
incursion of human feeling, and Aubrey’s vision of spiritual fire are 
varying aspects of the positive direction of Act III, and provide an 
appropriate end to the circuitously unfolding action of the play. 


Aubrey’s sensitivity and sincerity in his most impassioned mo- 
ments render too extreme, I think, William Irvine’s judgment that 
Aubrey combines “a facility for words with no capacity for faith and 
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action.” Aubrey does possess faith, but is tragically unable to express 
it outwardly by meaningful action. He is to be aligned with those 
other talkers of intelligence in the Shavian drama who are disorgan- 
ized or ineffective in their personal lives: Charteris, Valentine, John 
Tanner, Cusins, Larry Doyle, and Hector Hushabye. If, as Shaw 
remarked in his preface, Aubrey is a “scoundrel” without “conscience,” 
he still has on occasion insight so deep as to carry unmistakably the 
burden of the Shavian ethos. In so curtly dismissing Aubrey, Shaw 
himself may have forgotten his own conviction expressed many times: 
“It is generally admitted that even good men have their weaknesses: 
what is less recognized is that rascals have their points of honor.” 


In Aubrey Shaw admits that spiritual humility before the ultimate 
mystery of creation is all-important; yet he feels that earnest social 
energies, directed by the wisdom accorded us when we are in harmony 
with ultimate reality, count for still more. The last word may not be 
with the Patient, but she has had the courage to be forthright in 
action and to approach the pentecostal flame without fear of being 
“shrivelled up.” Despite his clear appreciation at times of the nature 
of the ineffable, Aubrey’s hesitations in his progress toward the light 
become emblematic of the difficulties experienced by many intellec- 
tuals in the modern age in achieving philosophical clarity and self- 
definition. 


The unexpected, the unpredictable, the indeterminate, and the 
paradoxical determine the conditions of modern life and by implica- 
tion underlie the quest undertaken by the Patient, by Aubrey, and by 
Sergeant Fielding. As far as salvation is concerned, the Sergeant 
disagrees with Bunyan that the way is straight before us. A straight 
road would not in itself get us to heaven; the way to redemption may 
be circuitous; and in any event the road will have to be opened up 
by strenuous effort. 


In this play Shaw delighted thus in presenting certain distortions. 
Truth is so strange that fiction pales beside it; the unusual, the far- 
fetched, and the fantastic alone give us the key to reality. Through 
the means of fantasy, Shaw emphasized the unusual, not to say the 
grotesque, aspects of life in the twentieth century. As social, political, 
and moral commentator, Shaw could imply that hiis own standards 
were close to the opposite of those inherent in the absurd situations 
he presented; or else he could show that the absurd situations he 
presented had more reality than those ordinarily accepted without 
cavil by the conventional. As satirist he also exposed as absurd those 
influences which interfered with the flexible functioning of the state 
and with the comprehending relationships between individuals in it. 


The Patient goes beyond the normal expectations of the Burglar 
and the night-nurse when she suddenly and unexpectedly jumps out 
of bed and manhandles those who are threatening to overpower her 
with violence. One does not ordinarily expect a burglar to be a lapsed 
clergyman nor for him to have been ordained furtively by the de- 
viousness of his mother so as to avoid the wrath and opposition of 
his father, an uncompromising atheist. It is, of course, a fantastic 
enterprise for the Burglar and the Nurse to kidnap the Patient in 


®The Universe of G. B. S. (New York, 1949), p. 371. 
® Everybody’s Political What’s What (New York, 1944), p. 191. 
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Act I and have her consent to it, but not so fantastic after all if we 
consider the blankness of her previous existence. When Aubrey 
challenges her, her response is ambivalent: she feels she is in a dream 
but does not wish the dream to end. 


One of the chief characters in Act I, the Microbe, is a creature 
of Shaw’s whimsical fancy through whom he can present some of his 
opinions upon medicine, disease, and physicians. The most important 
point made by the Microbe is that illness is often psychosomatic. For 
comic effect Shaw inverted accepted theories upon the cause of 
disease by presenting the Microbe-monster as having been made ill 
by the hypochrondriac Patient, instead of his causing her to be sick. 
Since the play opens with the plaints of the Microbe, the fantastic 
aspects of the play — its partial divorce from the completely probable — 
is established from the very outset. In Shaw’s view, doctors are not 
often the healers they are purported to be; they sometimes make a 
sickly person yet more ill. At least the physician in this play has 
the honesty to admit that he is a hypocrite. When the Patient recovers 
from her hypochrondria, the Microbe who had been made ill by her 
excesses recovers. The doctor had previously told the Microbe that 
it is faith in oneself and in “that mysterious power which gives us 
our life and which none of us knows anything about” rather than 
science which makes one well; but a doctor customarily ascribes 
his cures to “science” because that it what people believe in. 


In the situations involving Aubrey and his father, Shaw reversed 
stereotyped characters and incidents so completely that the play once 
again acquires the startling quality we associate with the unique 
fabrications of fantasy. In the Elder, Shaw satirized the somnolence 
with which the Victorian intellectual in literature and life lost his 
faith in traditional Christianity and exchanged for the inscrutable 
workings of an anthropomorphic creator a faith in scientific reality. 
Accordingly, Shaw presented a new phenomenon in literature, the 
atheist who in the twentieth century has lost irretrievably his faith in 
the “new” orthodoxy of nineteenth century science which had erected 
deterministic natural law into an absolute. In the twentieth century 
the “infallible” laws of nature have only a contingent validity, as a 
result of “indeterministic” theorizing which stresses probability rather 
than uniformity in the workings of the universe. The Elder does not 
know what to do to be saved now that his dogmatic philosophy of 
science has been questioned now that the dynamic “Purpose and 
Design” basic to Shaw’s theory of creative evolution may be rising 
“from the dead” to cast down the sway of impersonal natural law. 
He can only feel a sense of violent overthrow, a sense of forces at 
work which he cannot understand, an overpowering sense of dis- 
integration in nature and society.” The Elder cannot see that purpose 
and design exist, but that their workings in life are inscrutable, 
episodic, and unpredictable. Shaw may actually have thought that 
he could best embody his Einsteinian indeterminism and relativity 
in a somewhat “photographic” representation of the external form- 
lessness of nature and society. Pattern in the natural and human 


In this regard, see Shaw’s statement in Everybody’s Political What’s What, p. 361: “Mr. 
Everyman is often as credulous and bigoted in his modern scientific scepticism as his 
grandfather was in his Evangelicism.”’ 
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world is thus concealed but intermittently asserts itself strongly; just 
so does Shaw’s sense of dramatic structure, in apparent abeyance in 
the play, firmly support its somewhat miscellaneous groupings of 
characters and incidents. 


The Elder fails to see that his intellectual rigidity and_ his 
sentimentalizing of a liberal creed have resulted in a departure from 
a desirable norm of values. What had been sophistication in the 
Victorian era has come to be intellectual immaturity, if not timidity, 
in the modern age. If the Elder’s intellectual foundations have moul- 
dered and if he does not quite possess the imaginative force to for- 
mulate a new philosophy, he has painfully acquired a Shavian insight 
into the reasons for the failure of deterministic science, as a myth 
or religion, to provide spiritual light and life for the present age: 
“The science I pinned my faith to is bankrupt: its tales were more 
foolish than all the miracles of the priests, its cruelties more horrible 
than all the atrocities of the Inquisition. Its spread of enlightenment 
has been a spread of cancer: its counsels that were to have established 
the millenium have led straight to European suicide.” 


The fantastic elements of the play shade off into allegory. People 
and incidents take on overtly symbolic value as a result of being 
several removes from average reality. Aubrey, himself no exception 
to his own statement, says of these people in his concluding speech: 
“There is something fantastic about them, something unreal, and per- 
verse, something profoundly unsatisfactory.” The Patient, both un- 
regenerate and regenerate, is emblematic of the modern age. On the 
one hand, she is symbolic in her sickness, in her self-pity, and in her 
self-indulgence of those aspects of the age which Shaw felt should be 
ridiculed. On the other hand, she also possesses productive energies 
which at first lie fallow but which the present-day individual may 
utilize to achieve a modicum of order out of disorder. Accordingly, the 
Patient has used her own resources to achieve regeneration and to de- 
velop a secular idealism, and she has shown unexpected strength, phys- 
ical and moral, when the Burglar challenges her. The directionless 
younger generation as a whole is epitomized in Sweetie who is 
fickleness incarnate and who is characterized by her inconstancy and 
her complete lack of moral sense. Colonel Tallboys is symbolic as a 
survivor from the Victorian Age which produced him, in his earlier 
conventionality, in his sense of frustration over men and women who 
lack direction and faith, and in his recourse to nature and art — the 
solace of the spiritually shaken Victorian — when, in his later more 
perceptive phase, humanity still seems to fail him. 

The ills of the modern age can be measured in terms of Aubrey’s 
futile life as petty criminal after the war. His life of crime had its 
origin in the bombings in which he participated: as he says, the 
theft of a pearl necklace is nothing in comparison to the things which 
he did during the war with his father’s implied approval. It is not 
valid, Aubrey says, to divide himself into a war self and a peace self, 
as some would still urge him to do. Our evil impulses are part of our 
whole psychology and cannot be separated from it; our sinful natures, 
as well as our potential idealism, argue our common humanity. Even 
sincere impulses may be pernicious if they are not rationally exam- 
ined. Mrs. Bagot’s uncritical enthusiasm for the war forced Aubrey’s 
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reluctant brother into it — the result was that he was killed and she 
died of remorse. 

The irritating optimism and bluster in his father’s prewar agnos- 
ticism caused Aubrey in revulsion to become a clergyman in the 
established church. However, Aubrey discerns during his wartime 
career as army chaplain certain hypocrisies which disillusion him 
with organized religion as strongly as his father had been disillus- 
ioned with it: “When I was wounded and lost my nerve for flying, 
I became an army chaplain. I then found myself obliged to tell 
mortally wounded men that they were dying in a state of grace and 
were going straight to heaven, while as a matter of fact they were 
dying in mortal sin and going elsewhere.” Aubrey’s disillusionment 
with the Christianity he has embraced is radical and represents, at 
least in part, Shaw’s own distrust of the latent hypocrisy he saw in 
many of the official formulations of Christian values. When his 
father accuses him of being a scoundrel, Aubrey says that his religious 
education (engineered by his mother without the Elder’s knowledge) 
has taught him that if he is “bold, unscrupulous, acquisitive, successful 
and rich,” only then will he be admired and respected, and only 
then can he afford to be honest. 

The Elder, figure of ridicule as he sometimes is, betrays too 
much urgency in his conviction that all of us are falling into a “bottom- 
less abyss” for this assertion to seem only the timorous utterance of 
an idiosyncratic man. The stridency of his statements is in itself an 
indication that the modern age is in chaos, and there is truth as well 
as hysteria in his contention that, having fallen into this abyss, “our 
dizzy brains can utter nothing but madness.” The Sergeant at least 
agrees with the Elder that in the war the bottom not only came out 
of soldiering but out of evervthing: the war, he says, was not devil- 
ment but damnation. With the Elder’s rejoinder that we are only 
“lost souls, all of us,” the Patient agrees in part, she says, that in fact 
“we are only lost dogs” and that, despite our present drifting, we may 
like lost dogs, find our way home again — if we but achieve command 
of ourselves. In his concluding speech Aubrey understands the sharp 
but limited insights of his parent, the Elder, and declares, echoing him, 
that the people in the play “are all . . . falling, falling, falling end- 
lessly and hopelessly through a void in which they can find no foot- 
ing. The latent violences in the period erupt in catastrophe: see the 
sudden onset of the Great War, which was, in part, the result of the 
unimaginative application to human affairs of the Elder's positivistic 
science. 

In Too True to Be Good Shaw acutely balanced the positive 
with the negative. If Aubrey and the Patient at the end of the play 
are optimistic, still one must admit that their optimism is only tenta- 
tive. Tone and texture of the play, on the other hand, aptly mirror 
the chaotic post-war age to which Shaw, as an intellectual conditioned 
in part during another period, had to adjust himself. The presence 
in conjunction in Too True to Be Good of the objective critical spirit, 
of a strong subjective sympathy with the characters, of a sense of 
the underlying tensions of the 1920's, and of an inventive fancy 
consistently expressing itself in richly symbolic situations provide 
this play with greater distinction, I feel, than it has ordinarily been 
thought to possess. 


— an 











The World Betterer: Shav versus Shav 


by Richard Nickson’ 


In the last work that he wrote for production, Shakes Versus Shav, 
Bernard Shaw set two puppets—Shakes of Stratford and Shav of Ire- 
land—to quarreling and punching. Only a few years earlier, in Buoy- 
ant Billions: A Comedy of No Manners (1947), he had staged an ar- 
gument between a father and son that often seems rather like a Shav 
versus Shav bout. This far gentler argument entitled “The World 
Betterer,” makes up the whole of Act I.* A lively, even though final, 
epitome of Shavian political thought, “The World Betterer” reveals not 
only many of Shaw’s own firm beliefs, but some of his nagging doubts 
as well. Opinionated though he was——and eager though he was to 
bring others round to his way of thinking——Shaw sometimes had to 
bear the heavy, human load of a mind divided against itself. And 
sometimes during his nearly century-long quarrel with the world as it 
was, he quarreled with himself. 


But can a work of Shaw’s nineties add anything significant or 
interesting to the Shavian repertory? One critic has recently declared 
that Shaw lived too long——quite as if a pest were being considered 
instead of one of the planet’s most delightful guests. As for the play- 
wright himself, he is quoted by Stephen Winsten as having said that 
although Buoyant Billions has neither the poetry of Heartbreak House, 
nor the sweep of thought of Man and Superman, nor the clashes of 
vision of Major Barbara, “there is something here which the others 
haven't got, there is an old man’s serenity.” This, as the author’s 
view of his work, may be questionable: nevertheless it must surely be 
possible for even the critics determined to ignore Shaw’s later work 
at least to forgive——as the ninety-two year old Shaw asks his readers 
to do in his Preface to Buoyant Billions——this “trivial comedy . . . 
the best I can do in my dotage” (p. 6). In fact, one critic who has 
ignored no Shaw play, Joseph Wood Krutch, despite his meager re- 
gard for the play as a whole, has gone so far as to say that Buoyant 
Billions is 


as pyrotechnically brilliant as the writing of his prime. The most im- 
perceptive critic who reads, for example, the opening dialogue between 
a conservative father and a revolutionist son would not need, like the 
critic in Fanny’s First Play, to be told whether or not it was by a good 
writer. Indeed, he could not possibly need to be told what particular 
good writer had written it, since any one of a score of pages, so char- 
acteristically slashing and at the same time so wonderfully compact and 
as transparent as glass, could have been written by no other writer 
living or dead.‘ 


1Dr. Nickson teaches English at Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. M. 

Buoyant Billions, Farfetched Fables, and Shakes Versus Shav (London, 1950), pp. 9-17. All 
references to Buoyant Billions and its Preface are to this edition. 

SShaw’s Corner (London, 1952), p. 113. 

4“Shaw’s Last Play,” The Nation, June 16, 1951, p. 565. 
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This dialogue, seasoning as it does Shavian political observations 
and opinions with examples drawn from current events, is typical of 
most of Shaw’s later work, in which he concentrated on contemporary 
society and practical politics. For from the time that he completed 
Saint Joan, in 1923, he fixed his nearly undivided attention on politics, 
evidently convinced that the most urgent problems facing mankind 
were basically political. The violence of this time of crisis sharpened 
his lasting interest in social organization, and perhaps during no other 
period of his career was this interest more frequently and more ser- 
iously given expression in both his polemics and his plays. 


The conservative father is a middle-class man of business; the 
revolutionist son, Junius Smith, is a young Oxford graduate. The fa- 
ther wishes to know what profession his son will follow, and Junius 
tells him that the only one that attracts his interest is one that he 
cannot afford: world bettering. Although this profession is, as he says, 
“always unsuccessful,” Junius confesses that he has “no talent for any- 
thing but preaching and propaganda.” His talent is the same as Au- 
breys of Too True to be Good (1931) — with this emphatic differ- 
ence: Junius has Marxian-Shavian doctrines that he intends to advo- 
cate, whereas Aubrey (although mistaken by some critics for Bernard 
Shaw, no less) is without doctrine or conscience. 


Describing this profession to his father, Junius says it was “Marx’s 
profession. Lenin’s profession. Stalin’s profession. Ruskin’s profes- 
sion. Plato’s profession. Confucius, Gautama, Jesus, Mahomet, Luther, 
William Morris.” This is the Shavian argument that had appeared, 
more than a decade earlier, in the Preface to The Millionairess: “it 
is always the greatest spirits ,from Jesus to Lenin, from St. Thomas 
More to William Morris, who are communists and democrats.” The 
father counters with, “You are keeping alive pretty comfortably. Why 
should you saw through the branch you are sitting on?” But the son 
has a ready reply: “Because it is cracking; and it seems to me pru- 
dent to arrange a soft place to drop when it snaps.” For Junius 
voices feelings of insecurity quite as had Epifania, the heroine of 
The Millionairess, before him: “How do I know,” he asks, “that we 
shall not lose all our money and fall into poverty ourselves?” How- 
ever, it is the father who echoes Epifania when he declares, “I now 
invest all my savings in Russian Government Stock. My stockbroker 
refuses to buy it for me,” he adds, “but my banker assures me that it is 
the only perfectly safe foreign investment.” Seldom in his later work 
did Shaw miss an opportunity to mention Soviet Russia for the sake 
of invidious comparison with the rest of the world. His Epifania is 
likewise shown to be an investor in Russian stock in the sly alternative 
ending, with “an edifying moral,” that Shaw supplied for “countries 
with Communist sympathies” in The Millionairess.’ 


As far back as 1884, in the first Fabian tract he set his hand to, 
Shaw declared that “under existing conditions, we«!i1s cannot be en- 
joyed without dishonor, or foregone without misery.” Consequently, 


oon eaten, The Six, and The Millionairess (London, 1949), p. 130. 

. cit. p q ; 

7A Manifesto,” in C. E. M. Joad, ed., Shaw and Society: An Anthology and a Symposium 
(London, 1953), p. 72. 
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after his father says, “All the people who are discontented are so be- 
cause they are poor; and I do not see why I should be discontented,” 
Junius’s reply comes as no surprise to Shaw's readers: “I am discon- 
tented because other people are poor. To me living in a world of 
poor and unhappy people is like living in hell.” 


To his father who believes we need “practical men” instead. of 
prophets and poets to better the world, Junius points out that “We 
don't get them . . . What do we get? Windbag careerists. The Prime 
Minister, Sir Arthur Chavender, the central character in On the Rocks, 
is one; Sir Orpheus Midlander, the British Foreign Secretary, in Gen- 
eva is another. For that matter, every nationalist spokesman in the 
latter play——certainly including the dictators——belongs with the 
wind instruments in the Shavian orchestra. We also get, says Junius, 
“proletarians who can value money in shillings but not in millions, and 
think their trade unions are the world.” Thus is expressed another 
unvarying opinion of Shaw’s——an opinion given its most succinct ex- 
pression in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capital- 
ism: “Trade Unionism is not Socialism: it is the Capitalism of the 
Proletariat." On this point, at any rate, the father agrees with his 
son. Speaking of war, the older man says, “It used to be the sport of 
kings. Now it is the sport of Labor Parties.” ; 


For although Shaw steadily regarded the class struggle as a basic 
social factor, he never extolled the oppressed, as such, in this struggle 
any more than he did the oppressors. “The dramatic illusion of So- 
cialism,” he had taken care to observe in “The Illusions of Socialism” 
(1896), “is that which presents the working-class as a virtuous hero 
and heroine in the toils of a villain called ‘the capitalist’. ..” In Act 
II of Buoyant Billions Shaw has Junius say, “I want a decent life for 
everybody because poor people are as tiresome as rich people” (p. 22); 
earlier (returning to Act I) the world betterer asks: 


Why appeal to the mob when ninety-five per cent of them do not under- 
stand politics, and can do nothing but mischief without leaders? And 
what sort of leaders do they vote fore? For Titus Oates and Lord George 
Gordon with their Popish plots, for Hitlers who call on them to exterm- 
inate Jews, for Mussolinis who rally them to nationalist dreams of glory 
and empire in which all foreigners are enemies to be subjugated. 


The author of Geneva was always quite convinced that fascism was 
supported in Italy and Germany by the masses. And in countries ex- 
tendirig the right to vote, citizens exercised their right only, in Shaw’s 
view, to install misleaders and insure mismanagement. The problem 
under discussion in “The World Betterer” is the main problem dis- 
cussed in nearly all of Shaw’s later work——the problem of social or- 
ganization. 


Shaw’s understanding of contemporary social organization, reach- 
ed after long critical observation, prompted him to have Junius de- 
clare, “I tell you, if people only knew the history of their own times 
they would die of horror at their own wickedness.” According to 
William Irvine: “This speech is assigned to the young hero, but the 


8(New York, 1928), p. 186. 
*Shavian Tract No. 4 (November, 1956), p. 11. 
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real speaker is the aged Shaw, who had lived to see the world he 
helped to create become at least more spectacularly wicked than that 
he helped to destroy. In one sense, his words are the scandalized 
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comment of the nineteenth century on the twentieth.”” But of course 
Shaw——when himself a young Junius——had been hardly less scand- 
alized by the nineteenth century. In that first Fabian tract of his 
(1884), he concluded: “We had rather face a Civil War than such 
another century of suffering as the present one has been.” More 
than sixty years later Junius Smith, nudged by Bernard Shaw, says: 
“Karl Marx changed the mind of the world by simply telling the 
purseproud nineteenth century its own villainous history.” 


The dialogue so far considered touches on political attitudes and 
convictions characteristic not only of late-vintage Shaw, but of Shaw 
generally. Well earned was the tribute paid Shaw by Dr. Per Hall- 
strom, the Chairman of the Nobel Committee of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, when he observed that the winner of the literature award in 
1925 “showed in the novels of his youth the same conception of the 
world and the same attitude to social problems that he has ever since 
maintained.”” But this does not point to a monolithic, doctrinaire 
Shaw. There is no such author——neither polemicist nor playwright. 


If the dialogue of “The World Betterer” is characteristic of the 
Shaw of fixed and firm beliefs, it is also characteristic of Shaw the 
Perplexed. However vigorously he sought solutions to social prob- 
lems, neither here nor in any of his plays did he decisively impose his 
personal convictions, however much they may happen to be recorded 
incidentally. Even in his polemics he provides far keener questions 
than answers. Not only did he admit, candidly, in his Preface to 
Buoyant Billions that he had not solved all the problems of the uni- 
verse” (p. 6); a few years earlier, in the critique of the modern po- 
litical world that he wrote during the last world war, he had even 
considered “the difficulty that the clearest knowledge of what needs 
to be done does not carry with it the knowledge of how to do it.”” 


This vexed question of How to Do It——by no means a late ar- 
rival on the Shavian scene——was the central concern of Shaw’s dur- 
ing the thirties and forties. Here is the way the Smiths, father and 
son, bandy it back and forth: 


FATHER. You are in a free country, and can advocate any sort of 
politics you please as long as you do not break the law. 

SON. But I want to break the law. 

FATHER. You mean change the law. Well, you can advocate any 
change you please; and if you can persuade us all to agree 
with you, you can get elected to Parliament and bring your 
changes before the House of Commons. 

SON. Too slow. Class war is rushing on us with tiger springs. 
The tiger has sprung in Russia, in Persia, in Mexico, in 
Turkey, in Italy, Spain, Germany, Austria, everywhere if 
you count national strikes as acts of civil war. We are 
trying to charm the tiger away by mumbling old spells 


The Universe of G. B. S . York, 1949), p. 376. 

1“*A Manifesto,” op. cit., p. 73 

12Stephen Winsten, Jesting Apostle: The Life of Bernard . 4 (London, 1956), p. 169. 
183Everybody’s Political What’s What? (New York, 1949), p 
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about liberty, peace, democracy, sanctions, open doors, and 
closed minds, when it is scientific political reconstruction 
that is called for. 


Junius’s determination to become a political reconstructionist is the 
determination of that other youth, the Bernard Shaw of the eighties, 
who also wanted (if necessary) to break, and reconstruct, the law. 
Some of the dialogue of “The World Betterer” testifies indirectly to 
the strength of Shaw’s determination. Direct testimonial can be 
found, in abundance, in the polemical writing of the aged Shaw, who 
described himself as “a champion of both Ibsen and Marx, conclud- 
ing that the way of Mr. Badman-Goodman-Bourgeois is the road to 
ruin, and that the way of escape is intellectually through Freethought, 
and economically through the substitution of public for private prop- 
erty: in short through Communism.” 


But How to Do It——How to bring about this crucial substitu- 
tion——was never contemplated by Shaw with the same single-minded 
determination with which he argued the necessity of making the sub- 
stitution. World Bettering is not without its dilemmas——as the fol- 
lowing exchange shows: , 


SON. When the Russians did away with the Tsardom they had to 
fight not only all the rest of the world but a civil war as 
well. They first killed all the counter-revolutionists; and 
then had to kill most of the revolutionists, Revolution is 
dirty work always. Why should it be? 

FATHER. Because it is unconstitutional. Why not do things con- 
stitutionally? 

SON. Because the object of a revolution is to change the con- 
stitution; and to change the constitution is unconstitutional. 


The author of this dialogue was as aware as any man that a goal can 
be reached through more than one course of action. Between what 
seemed to him to be the two main courses leading in the direction of 
political reconstruction——one may be labelled Fabian Revolution, the 
other, Communist Revolution——Shaw early chose the Fabian one, 
that “humdrum program of the practical Social Democrat today,” as 
he described it in his 1888 address, “The Transition to Social Democ- 
racy.” However, the conclusion of this address is a typical demon- 
stration of his doubts about the road not taken. “The Socialists need 
not be ashamed,” he said, of beginning as they did by proposing mil- 
itant organization of the working classes and general insurrection. 
The proposal proved impracticable; and it has now been abandoned 
——not without some outspoken regrets——by English Socialists. But 
it still remains as the only finally possible alternative to the Social 
Democratic program . . .” 


Shaw, a convert to Sidney Webb’s constitutional gradualism, 
could never, for example, put out of mind the arguments of his friend, 
William Morris, the convert to Marxian socialism. In the Preface that 
he wrote for the 1931 reprint of Essays in Fabian Socialism, after re- 
calling that Morris “told the workers there was no hope for them save 


UTbid., p. 168. 
Essays in Fabian Socialism (London, 1949), p. 60. 
Ibid., p. 61. 
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in revolution,” Shaw mused: “It is not so certain today as it seemed 
in the eighties that Morris was not right.”” The confidence of both 
Shaw and the Webbs inconstitutionalism dwindled as their interest 
in and approval of Soviet Russia mounted. In his “The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat,” written in 1921, only a few years after the Russian 
Revolution, Shaw decried as a delusion “the notion that we have in 
the British constitution a wonderful contrivance, infinitely adaptable 
to every variation in the temper of the British people.” Then, after 
describing the moralities of socialism and capitalism, he declared 
that “a change from one to the other must be revolutionary.” His 
later works very often——as in “The World Betterer’——provide var- 
iations on these themes. 


“The World Betterer” is representative of the later work not only 
in the discussion it contains of Shaw’s central concern, but in the 
duality of the discussion. Two viewpoints are expressed by two 
characters——occasionally by Junius alone. Here——as indeed even 
in his straight polemical writing——Bernard Shaw found himself, as 
soon as he reached the hard core of the political problem, at odds 
with Bernard Shaw. For, like the father, Shaw believed——or had 
believed until his last two decades of life——that things should be done 
constitutionally. As late as 1928, in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide, 
he was championing “constitutional action” in opposition to “Direct 
Action” (p. 447). Moreover, again like the father, he believed that 
one can advocate any change in the law, but that the only way to 
effect change is through persuasion and due process of law. As late 
as 1933, discussing the distinction between “liberty of precept and lib- 
erty of example,” in the Preface to On the Rocks, Shaw argued that 
“Not until the criticism changes the law can the magistrate allow the 
critic to give effect to it.”’ But on the other hand, like the son, Shaw 
was discontented with the social system; he did think a parliament, 
mumbling old spells, too slow; he did want to break the law; he did 
call for radical political reconstruction. 


In this public fashion, through the many years, was expressed 
——whether in plays or polemics——the highly articulate duality of 
Shaw the “Fabian Communist.” 


And how does the First Act argument end in this Comedy of No 
Manners? With a flourish of altogether charming manners, altogether 
Shavian. The father cheerfully agrees to pay his son’s fare round the 
world that he intends to better. “Goodbye,” says Junius. “You are a 
damned good father; and I shall not forget it.” 


They kiss; and the son goes. 


Mbid., p. 305. 
18Labour Monthly Pamphlet (1951 Series, No. 1), p. 17. 
Too True to be Good, Village Wooing, and On the Rocks (London, 1949), p. 185. 
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An Annotated Check-List of Criticism 


of the post-Saint Joan Plays 


by T. J. Spencer’ 


Besides major critical articles, I have included here some titles 
which might indicate criticism if the reader were to encounter them 
in a bibliography without annotation, and some items that do not 
seem to be well known. I have generally omitted reviews, although 
I do cite some in the course of annotating other entries. Wherever 
possible I have indicated in the notes the relationships to other works 
too broad in scope to be included here. 


Altrincham, Lord, “Reflections on The Apple Cart,” “National and 
English Review, CLI (1958, 18-23. Examines Shaw’s 
“contradictory” political views set forth in the play, and 
speculates on what would have happened had King Ed- 
ward VIII adopted King Magnus’s strategy. 


Barzun, Jacques, “G. B. S. in Twilight,” Kenyon Review, V (1948), 
321-345; reprinted in George Bernard Shaw: A Critical 
Survey, ed. Louis Kronenberger (Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Co., 1953), pp. 158-177. A wonder- 
fully perceptive essay on Shaw generally, and one which 
cites the later plays with the same frequency and familiar- 
ity as the earlier, thus bringing them clearly within a uni- 
fied concept of Shavian drama. 


Bentley, Eric, “The Theory and Practices of Shavian Drama,” Accent, 
V (1944), 5-18; reprinted in his The Playwright as Thinkers 
A Study of Drama in Modern Times (Revised ed.,; New 
York: Meridian Books, 1957), pp. 107-126. A discussion 
chiefly of Shaw’s dramaturgy, but containing a defense of 
the later plays as “Shavian form,” although a distinct group 
from the earlier, better-respected works. In his Bernard 
Shaw: 1856-1950 (Amended ed., New York: New Direc- 
tions, 1957), Bentley regards this group as beginning with 
the end of Heartbreak House, St. Joan being not altogether 
excluded, and he calls them “disquisitory plays,” of two 
kinds: the fantastic and those concerned with the problem 
of British government (pp. 141-142). 


Douglas, James, “Shakes versus Shav: Battle Across the Centuries” 
[ variations of the title appear on the cover and in the table 
of contents], The UNESCO Courier, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (June, 
1955), pp. 8-9. A slight piece, consisting mainly of quota- 
tions from Shaw’s preface and a summary of the play, and 
intended chiefly to serve the issue’s theme of puppetry; 
but well illustrated by photographs of puppets acting the 
play. 


1Dr. Spencer teaches English at the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Gatch, Katherine H., “The Last Plays of Bernard Shaw: Dialectic and 


Hummert, 


Despair,” in English Stage Comedy, ed. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
(English Institute Essays, 1954), pp. 126-147. Having 
said earlier——in ““The Real Sorrow of Great Men’: Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Sense of Tragedy,” College English, VIII 
(1946-47), 230-240——that the last plays have no dramatic 
analogues, Miss Gatch here goes on to suggest that Shaw 
used “a dialectical structure derived from Hegel and Marx,” 
modified by “the solvent of the comic spirit.” In the later 
plays there is a calculated ironic relationship between the 
magnitude of the themes and the triviality of the treat- 
ment. These plays are Shaw’s response to a compulsion to 
find “new modes for our time.” That Shaw’s method gen- 
erally resembles Hegelian synthetic dialectic is also one 
of the contentions of Sidney P. Albert in “Bernard Shaw: 
The Artist as Philosopher,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, XIV (1956), 419-438.. 


Paul A., “Bernard Shaw’s On the Rocks,” Drama Critique, 
Vol. II, No. 1 (February, 1959), pp. 34-41. A comment 
on the preface and text of “a play in which Karl Marx’s 
thinking so predominates that the great playwright even 
sacrifices his usually fine dramaturgy to economics, re- 
sulting in a poor but important play,” indeed, the “most 
cynical and vicious of Shaw’s plays.” Yet “Shawdolators” 
owe it to Shaw to consider “this admittedly ugly side” ra- 
ther than accept “the benign angel appearing on the jacket 
of the My Fair Lady album.” 


Krutch, Joseph Wood, “The Loss of Confidence,” American Scholar, 


XXII (1953), 141-153. Argues that both Shaw and Wells 
underwent a reversal of their earlier optimism. While not 
about the later plays specifically, then, this article promotes 
a view which would characterize them, namely that the 
period after Back to Methuselah is marked by Shaw’s con- 
viction that man is headed for catastrophic destruction. 
Two brief articles by the same author are also interesting 
(as are some others). One is “Shaw’s Last Play,” Nation, 
CLXXII (1951), 565, a review of Buoyant Billions and 
Blanche Patch’s Thirty Years With G. B.S. The other is 
“Shaw for Shaw’s Sake,” Nation, CXL (1935), 286-287, a 
review of the Theatre Guild’s Simpleton. According to the 
late E. J. West in The Shavian, No. 11 (December, 1957), 
p. 32, Shaw’s “The Simple Truth of the Matter” in the 
Malvern Festival Book for 1933, pp. 7-13, is a reply to this 
article by Krutch. There is obviously some mix-up in date. 


Langner, Lawrence, Appendix II to The Magic Curtain (New York, 


1951), pp. 454-58. A valuable critique of the pre-publi- 
cation Geneva (1938) is presented in an exchange of let- 
ters between the Theatre Guild director and Bernard Shaw 
which resulted in Shaw’s rewriting parts of the play. 


Laurence, Dan H., “The Facts about “Why She Would Not, ” Theatre 


Arts, Vol. XL, No. 8 (August, 1956), pp. 20-21, 89-90. A 
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McDowell 


discussion of the Public Trustee’s decision first to suppress 
and then to publish Shaw’s last play, emphasizing the ra- 
ther conclusive evidence that the play is complete and was 
intended for publication, and noting the mysteriously fugi- 
tive character of this evidence. See also his “Shaw’s Final 
Curtain,” Shaw Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 9 (September, 1955), 
pp. 19-21; and an anonymous “London Correspondent,” 
“Shaw’s Last Known Play: Should It Be Published?” Man- 
chester Guardian Weckly, October 27, 1955, p. 14, where 
the description from Mander and Mitchenson’s Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw is reprinted, and the suggestion is 
hesitantly made that any mystery should be cleared up. 
This issue of Theatre Arts also contains John O’Hare’s brief 
account of “How the Play Reached Publication” in the U. 
S. (pp. 22-23), and the text of the play itself (pp. 24-27). 


, Frederick P. W., “The World, God, and World Bettering: 


Shaw’s Buoyant Billions,’ Boston University Studies in 
English, Il (1957), 167-176. “Shaw, in his final full-scale 
play, reached out, though with slackening power, beyond 
the political to general abstract issues as he had done more 
consistently in earlier plays . . . Shaw’s final views are, in 
essence, incremental elaborations of, or adroit elaborations 
upon, the ideas broached in the germinal plays of his prime.” 


Muir, Kenneth, “The Greatness of Shaw,” Essays in Criticism, VII 


Nethercot, 


(1957), 217-221. A review of St. John Ervine’s Bernard 
Shaw leading into a brief comment on many of the plays, 
and concluding with a series of quick, striking insights in- 
to the symbolic structure of Too True to be Good. 


Arthur H., “The Schizophrenia of Bernard Shaw,” American 
Scholar, XXI (1952), 455-467. Supports his central thesis— 
that Shaw regularly softened and made comic his ideas 
to prevent audience revulsion—by reference to Geneva, On 
the Rocks, The Simpleton, and Buoyant Billions, as well as 
earlier plays. 


Nickson, Joseph Richard, “The Art and Politics of the Later Plays of 


O’Donnell, 


Bernard Shaw,” University of Southern California doctoral 
dissertation, 1957, 366 pp. There is a fairly long discussion 
of the dissertation in The Shavian, No. 12 (May, 1958), pp. 
39-40, from which this excerpt: “Despite waning powers, 
Shaw sought with fresh stratagems to record the political 
quandary of these years. But as usual, the direct advocacy 
of Shavian polemics was transformed, in the plays, into 
indirect admonition—sometimes with a dramatic force rem- 
iniscent of Shaw in his prime.” 


Norbert F., “Harmony and Discord in Good King Charles,” 
Shaw Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 4 (January, 1958), pp. 5-8. The 
focus of the first act discussion is the problem of knowledge, 
and what it reveals is “the possibility of a degree of har- 
mony in the world of intellectual discussion which is iron- 
ically contrasted with the discord prevailing in the world 
of political action . .. Read in this way, Good King Charles 
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is not only a unified whole but a significant revelation of 
the state of mind and spirit in which Shaw wrote his last 


plays.” 


Stamm, Rudolph, “George Bernard Shaw and Shakespeare’s Cymbe- 


line,” in Studies in Honor of T. W. Baldwin, ed. Don C. Al- 
len (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958), pp. 254- 
266. A study of Shaw’s treatment of the play — the earlier 
criticism and correspondence with Ellen Terry as well as 
the new ending — as an example of the characteristic virtues 
and limitations of Shaw as a Shakespeare critic, a subject 
discussed on a broader scale in his “Shaw und Shakespeare,” 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, XCIV (1958), 9-28. 


Volkov, N., “Reading Shaw’s Play: On B. Shaw's ‘In Good King 


Charles’s Golden Days’.” International Literature, V (1941), 
185-186. I have not been able to see this item, which is 
listed in the M. H. R. A. Annual Bibliography for 1941. The 
issues of International Literature which I have seen sug- 
gest a possible discrepancy between the volume number 
and the year. 


West, E. J., “Shaw, Shakespeare and Cymbeline,”’ Theatre Annual, 


VIII (1950), 7-24. Shaw’s value as a Shakespeare critic 
is established by analyzing his three approaches to Cymbe- 
line: the letters to Ellen Terry, the review of the Lyceum 
production, and the Shavian fifth act. The comments on 
this fifth act are extraordinarily thorough. 


Wilshire, Lewis, “Shaw’s Last Play,” English VIII (1950-51), 193-195. 


Lest the title mislead: Shakes versus Shav is here used 
merely as an introduction to a discursive consideration of 
the relative merits of Shaw and Shakespeare. Although the 
former never comes off so well as the latter, Wilshire con- 
cedes that “after Shaw the drama can never be quite the 
same. 


Wilson, Edmund, “Bernard Shaw at Eighty,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 


CLXI, No. 2 (February, 1938), pp. 198-215; reprinted in 
his The Triple Thinkers: Twelve Essays on Literary Sub- 
jects (Revised and enlarged ed.; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), pp. 165-196; and in George Bernard 
Shaw: A Critical Survey, ed. Louis Kronenberger (Cleve- 
land and New York: The World Publishing Co., 1953), pp. 
126-152. A good part of this considered evaluation of Shaw 
concerns the later plays, with summaries of The Apple Cart, 
Too True to be Good, and On the Rocks. It contains, more- 
over, a wonderfully stimulating analysis of “The Apple Cart 
as an instance of Shaw’s “music of ideas.” 


Wood, Herbert G., “G. B. S. on the Rocks,” Contemporary Review, 


CXLVI (1934), 58-65. An animated reaction to Shavian 
politics, economics, and creative evolutionism in general, 
and to the preface to On the Rocks in particular; one that 
proceeds from calm indignation, through an effort to blame 
everything on “Shaw’s being Irish, to a peroration defend- 
ing “truer and better faiths.” 
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Reviews: 


Off-Broadway Shaw Festival 


Two plays by Shaw, one late, one middle-period, were established 
in repertory in May at the Provincetown Playhouse in New York, with 
one artificial acting piece as a curtain raiser and counterpoint. Buoy- 
ant Billions, a late late play, is more than merely the best ever writ- 
ten by a nonagenarian. In it the stage comes to life with a freedom 
of touch more pleasing than the contrived symmetrics of Overruled. 
This curtain-raiser, although a theatrical trifle, must bear the com- 
parison, for it is astonishingly studded with ideas which re-echo in 
the profounder passages of Buoyant Billions. And at the Province- 
town Playhouse Overruled is played slowly and soberly while Buoyant 
Billions is played sprightly and fast. Even so, the first impression is 
one of weariness. Shaw has said it all so many times before and so 
much more nimbly. And yet the conscientious very old party keeps 
on trying. 


Although he says after Hiroshima very much what he said before 
Sarajevo, and although Getting Married reminds us how much has 
been lost of his genius for dramatic construction, for verbal play, for 
creating typical unique persons; nevertheless I am left with the feel- 
ing that Buoyant Billions is the more satisfying play. That is because 
Shaw himself has made a reality of the intellectual passion which it 
is the heresy of our time to deny. This untidy play allows us to watch 
the great transdiluvian mind at work in the world after the flood. 
It is not so much what is said that is satisfying. The hope that nuclear 
bombs may rid the world of vermin without ruining human society 
is not a hope that can survive the latest scientific reports. The satisfac- 
tion provided by Buoyant Billions is that of coming to grips with 
issues on the stage and is the greater as the issues are near to us and 
vital. 


I liked the matter-of-fact cheerfulness which the cast brought to. 
these serious and often terrifying matters. If it sometimes overshot 
the mark and verged on carelessness, it was nonetheless in the right 
spirit, and that is more needed than perfection. It is especially im- 
portant for this play in which one of the few new ideas is that the 
world’s plight has become so obvious and so critical that any decent 
ordinary young man should consider himself a World Betterer. The 
career of Ruskin and Carlyle is pronounced open to al! comers. 


Getting Married is a piece of pure polyphonic enjoyment. A few 
flat notes in the minor parts can be overlooked. Patricia Falkenhain, 
who also plays the Woman in Buoyant Billions, begins as a creditable 
Mrs. George and becomes a compelling one in her difficult trance 
scene, one of those moments in the theatre where the theatre can 
and should be forgotten. Joan Wetmore has a combination of beauty, 
acidity and style which, even when it crosses the line into mannerism, 
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makes a fine Lesbia Grantham. William Whitman is well-cast as the 
impudent, facile Rejjy, except that this of all parts depends for its 
aura upon the proper accent. Surely it ought to be part of an actor’s 
talent and training to speak English well in many styles. This is less 
of a handicap to Whitman in his role of World Betterer, for that sounds 
an universal note. Still, the initimitable accent heard above them all 
is haw’s reminding us, in Getting Married, that a woman is a fellow- 
being, and in Buoyant Billions, that “the future belongs to the 
learners.” 


—Barbara Watson’ 


News and Queries 


AN INDEX to Volume I of The Shaw Bulletin (1951-1956) has 
been mailed free to all members and subscribers. The index to Vol. II 
will be forthcoming more rapidly, probably in January, 1960, with 
the first number of Vol. III. Thereafter, The Shaw Review will pub- 
lish one volume of at least three numbers each calendar year, with 
indexes available each January, and with consecutive pagination 
through each volume for greater ease in reference and binding. 


SHAW PRODUCTIONS AROUND THE NATION. Off 
Broadway, the Provincetown Playhouse offered a summer Shaw Festi- 
val of Getting Married, Buoyant Billions and Overruled, played in 
repertory. A review appears elsewhere in this issue. Continuing a na- 
tionwide tour was the Jerome Kilty adaptation of the Shaw-Campbell 
correspondence, Dear Liar. A striking variety of Shavian offerings— 
seventeen plays by The Shaw Review’s incomplete and unofficial count 
—summered in tent and barn. Widowers’ Houses appeared at the 
Carriage House Theatre, Little Compton, Rhode Island, July 15-19. 
The Philanderer was offered by the Murray Dodge Theatre, Prince- 
ton, N. J., July 21-25. Arms and the Man was seen on at least four 
stages: Valley Playhouse, Binghampton, N. Y., June 28-July 4; West- 
port (Conn.) Country Playhouse, June 29-July 4; Water Mill Play- 
house, Centerport, L. I., July 19-23; Marymede Playhouse, Smithtown, 
L. IL, August 18-23. Candida appeared at Grand Island Playhouse, 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 4-9, and at the Carriage House Theatre July 
22-26. The Devil's Disciple appeared at the Palo Alto (Calif.) Com- 
munity Theatre June 11-13 and June 17-20; and at the Forestburgh 
Summer Theatre, Monticello, N. Y., July 30-August 1. Caesar and 
Cleopatra, in a summer “package” production, had a cross-country 
tour which included stops at the Edgewater Beach Playhouse in 
Chicago, Westport (Conn.) Country Playhouse and the Julie Harris 
Theatre at Steamboat Springs, Colorado. Man and Superman was 
produced with the Hell Scene at Theatre on the Green, Wellesley, 
Mass., July 21-August 1; and without it at William Penn Playhouse, 





1Mrs. Watson is currently working on a study of Shavian views on Woman, “Shaw and the 
Second Sex.” 
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Stockbridge, Mass., and Berkshire Playhouse, Chestertown, N. Y., 
July 4 and 14; while the University of Texas Theatre at Austin offered 
the triple bill of Man of Destiny, The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet 
and How He Lied to Her Husband July 28-30. Two New England 
theatres offered Misalliance: the Peterborough (N. H.) Players from 
July 1-11 and the Merry-Go-Round Theatre at Sturbridge, Mass. from 
July 20-25. Androcles and the Lion was presented by Bucknell Uni- 
versitys summer theatre (Lewisburg, Pa.) Aug. 4 and 5. Pygmalion 
appeared at the Bar Harbor (Me.) Summer Theatre August 3-8, and 
at the Phoenicia (N.Y.) Playhouse August 18-23. Saint Joan appeared 
in repertory with three other plays at the Garden Theatre of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill.; and Too True to Be Good was 
seen at the Albany (N.Y.) State College Arena Theatre July 15-18 
and at the Sharon (Conn.) Playhouse July 27-August 1. The Million- 
airess was produced at the Lake Sunapee Playhouse, George’s Mills, 
N. H., July 13-18. 


MODERN DRAMA for September, 1959 presents a special G.B.S. 
number, to which SHAW REVIEW staff and contributors have 
assisted. 


THE SHAW SOCIETY (LONDON) has announced the retire- 
ment of Mr. Eric J. Batson from his posts as secretary and treasurer, 
his replacements being Mr. Harry Geduld and Mr. Roy Simpson. Mr. 
Batson has been elevated to a vice-presidency, and will continue as 
editor of The Shavian. 


THE FILM “HELDEN” (a German production of Arms and the 
Man titled after the play-translation) was awarded the Deutschen 
Filmpreis 1959” as the best German feature film of the year. The 
account in the Rheinischer Merkur (July 3, 1959) also reported that 
O. W. Fischer received the “Golden Film-Reel” as the best leading 
actor for his performance in “Helden.” 


THE NEW SEASON’S REVIVAL OF HEARTBREAK HOUSE— 
a Maurice Evans-Robert Joseph production, directed by Harold Clur- 
man — had a pre-Broadway schedule of Washington, D.C., Philadel- 
phia and Boston prior to a scheduled October 18 New York opening. 


Authors’ Queries 


Early in 1923 a public discussion was held in England concerning 
the significance of Karel Capek’s play R. U. R. Among others, Bernard 
Shaw, G. K. Chesterton and Commander Joseph Kenworthy took part. 
I am at present at work on a critical study of Capek’s writings, and 
shall be extremely grateful to anyone who can furnish me with 
information concerning the discussion, particularly as to the points 
of view expressed by the participants. 


William E. Harkins, Assoc. Prof. of Slavic Languages 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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Appraisals: 


“Absolutely the last word that can be said on Shaw” 


— Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson, authors of Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw 


“Belongs to the great biographical works — Boswell, Lockhart, Masson, 
the Monypenny-Buckle Disraeli. . .” 


— Howard Mumford Jones in Victorian Studies 


“His industry, piety and honesty . . . entitle him to a place among the 
great biographers.” 


— Ivor Brown in Drama 


“A final definition . . . about as near to ‘covering’ Shaw’s various 
careers as any book is ever likely to do.” 


— Joseph Wood Krutch in The Saturday Review 


“Inspires one to place the American Henderson on the high shelf 
beside the immortal Scot, Boswell.” 


— Paul Jordan-Smith in The Los Angeles Times 


“Ah, if only Shakespeare had had an Archibald Henderson. This book 
is probably the one work destined to stand beside the writings of 
George Bernard Shaw himself. The true greatness of this book 
is that Henderson did indeed become the number one Shavian 
of the world, but he never became a sycophant.” 


— Harry Golden, author of Only in America 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 


Man of the Century Appleion-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
85 W. 32nd Street 


by Archibald Henderson New York 1, N. Y. 
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OBJECT 


To study and interpret George Bernard Shaw’s writings, work, and personality; to 
make him more widely understood and appreciated; and to provide a meeting 
ground for those who admire and respect the man. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


Any person agreeing with the objectives of The Shaw Society of America, Inc., and 
wishing to join the Society may apply for membership. Address your application to 
the Treasurer, The annual fee is $5. Checks should be made payable to The Shaw 
Society of America, Inc. Membership fees are tax deductible and are determined 
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The Shaw Society of America regrets the death of Clarence 
Derwent, who had been elected an Honorary Vice President at the 
1959 annual business meeting. Mr. Derwent, whose stage career 
began in the days of Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree and 
Bernard Shaw, had been president of Actors Equity and was presi- 
dent of ANTA. 
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